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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 
(Sixth to Tenth Thousand, ) 





ee Preface to the First Edition explains how Unciaimep Monry came 
to be written and what is its object. 


A new Edition being called for, the Anthor has carefully revised each 
Chapter, and added some curious facts and anecdotes calculated further to 
interest the general reader, as weil as the many thousands of persons at 
home and abroad who are seeking news of Missing Relatives, or who are 
endeavouring to make good their claims to Unclaimed Money. To those 
who have legitimate claims encouragement is given, while those who have 
merely fanciful claims are advised to abandon them. 

The Author takes this opportunity of thanking the Newspaper Press. 
for very flattering reviews. The thanks of the public also are due to 
‘Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., for endeavouring to obtain the issue, in an 
improved form, of the List of Dormant Funds in Chancery. A short 
summary of the discussion in the House of Commons, together with 
newspaper comments on Mr. Leighton’s important Motion, will be found 
- jn the Chapter on Dormant Funds in Chancery. 


The Author has long been advocating the publication by Government of 
Official Returns relating to Uncluimed Dividends on Government Stocks, and . 
like information as to Undistributed Assets and Unclaimed Dividends in 
Bankruptcy, as well.as for newspaper publicity for the Lists of Colonial 
Intestates, Soldiers’ Unclaimed Balances, and kindred matters. 


The Heads of a Bill for the establishment of a Government Department 
for the collection and distribution of all Unclaimed Funds are sketched 
out on page 170. Should such a Bill become law, the public would be able, 
with a minimum of trouble, to obtain official information on matters in 
which they are deeply interested, and as to which there is now too much 
unnecessary mystery. There would not then be so much truth in the 
remark of a writer in the Academy that “in no other country could there 
be so much Unclaimed Money, or so many persons ignorant of their claims, 
or how to establish them.” 

April, 1883. 


ORIGINAL PREFACE, 


. 


FEW lines will explain how this little Work came to be written, and 


what is its object. 


_ Some time ago, Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., was good enough to suggest 
to me that a series of articles on Unclaimed Money, Missing Heirs-at-Law, 
Whimsical Wills, and kindred matters, might be written in such a form as 
to be readable and interesting to the general public. Accordingly, I 
wrotera series of letters for the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, which appear 
to have been favourably received. Many of those letters are now out of, 
print, and as I have reason to believe that a re-issue of them in the form 
of a Handy Book may prove interesting, and to some extent useful, to any © 
one seeking for official notifiealions to Next of Kin concerning Unclaimed | 
Money, or for a clue to Missing Relatives, I have revised and considerably 
condensed the letters, and trust that in their present form they will prove ‘ 


to be both interesting and instructive. 


BPS 


CHAPTER I. 


CURIOSITIES OF NEXT OF KIN. 


Tue “agony column” of the Zimes is a source of considerable 
amusement to many people, as notices of an extraordinary and 
generally romantic character are often to be found there. - While 
compiling an Index to the Next of Kin and Missing Friends 
Advertisements which had appeared in the Times during the year 
- 1876, it occurred to me that a summary of such notices might not 
only be made amusing, but might possibly convey unexpected good 
news in the shape of a “windfall” to some who might chance to 
read it. Insertion was given by the 7imes to my summary, and 
the following is an amplification thereof, with comments on re- 
markable Next of Kin and other Advertisements, which have 
appeared in the London, Provincial, and Colonial Newspapers, 
Some twenty-six persons seem to have died without relatives, as 
the Treasury Solicitor advertised for the Next of Kin (if any) to 
make out their relationship. The amount of money thus reverting 
to the Crown is rarely made public, but it has oozed out in the 
notable case of Mrs. Helen. Blake, of Kensington, that the sum 
was not less than £140,000 personalty. In other caseg, large 
rewards were offered for baptismal, marriage, and burial certifi- 
cates. A gentleman in distressed circumstances sought the repre- 
sentatives of a firm who carried on business in Calcutta in 1816 ; 
9, reward was offered for information of a lady who, when a girl, 
was taken from Canada to Australia; and the Next of Kin were 
sought of numerous persons who have left our shores and settled 
in the Colonies, the United States, or India. Unclaimed divi- 
dends of the Agriculturist Cattle Insurance Company awaited 
claimants ; and good fortune also awaited the family of a certain 
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cab-driver. A reverend gentleman, son of a Lincolnshire draper, 
was wanted for something to his advantage ; and a gentleman who 
left England in 1854 was wanted to claim certain residuary estate. 
Johann Bauer, born in 1820, and last heard of at Sydney, was 
‘¢ considered to be dead,” without having left any Heir-at-Law, or 
by will disposed of certain property ; it was therefore forfeited to 
the Next of Kin. A son was anxious for his mother’s address ; 
two persons, living in London in 1831, or their descendants, were 
entitled to share in certain moneys, It would be to the advantage 
of a travelling herbalist to write to his wife; and a miner in the 
North of England would find it to his advantage to make himself 
known. Numerous notices were issued by the Bank of England 
with reference to re-transfers of Unclaimed Stock or Dividends 
from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; 
and a reward of £250 was offered for a clue to a marriage settle- 
ment by the relatives of a testator, who on his death-bed could 
only utter the words ‘' Lincoln’ ins Fields.” 

The descendants of two persons of the name of Braat, born 1778 
and 1782, were wanted “for their own interests”; a very old 
friend febin abroad longed to meet J. B., of B ‘; a person who 
went to sea many years ago, and had not since been heard of, was 
entitled to funds; and another who went to sea in 1859 was wanted 
for something ‘‘ greatly” to his advantage—such notices as these 
are not uncommon. A niece was anxious to hear from her uscle ; 
“the friends she has left in England are all dead; she is now 
holding a good situation, and she only wants to hear from her 
uncle.” H. B. was anxious to communicate with the individual 
who called on him ‘‘ respecting property in Chancery ”—there are 
many callers of this sort—and the relatives of a gentleman who 
went to New Zealand in 1862 desired much to know his where- 
abouts. . C., late of Ipswich, “ whose father was a miller aged 
28,”—so states the advertisement—was wanted for something 
greatly to her advantage ; and a Hull pauper inherited £30,000 
left him by a Scotch nobleman. 

The descendants of one family were entitled to £12,000; those 
of another who, in 1798, were living in Bloomsbury, were anxiously 
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sought ; and tidings of a person reported to have been drowned in 
1830 in the Merrimac River would be liberally paid for. The 
Next of Kin of the Secretary of the late Earl Exmouth were 
unknown; and the Heirs of a person who emigrated to America 
as long ago as 1683 were wanted to claim $2,000,000. A father 
affectionately inquired for his daughter, who ran away from home. 
«She will learn with regret ”—so ran the sad notice—“ that her 
mother died recently” ; a son who left his home in 1850 was 
informed that something “very greatly to his advantage” awaited 
him —this advertisement was repeated many times in various 
newspapers. Something good was notified for a person who went 
to New Jersey in 1823—if dead, his Next of Kin were entitled ; 
Winifred , not having heard from her husband for twelve 
years, would be glad of any information within three months ; 
and a gentleman having left two legacies to charitable insti- 
tutions, which appear to have had no existence, claimants were 
sought. 

Claimants to lands in Canada, and the relatives of two brothers 
. who were drowned at Montreal, were also the subject of Next of 
Kin notifications, Inquiry was made as to the investments or 
property of one person, and an ‘expectant legatee” was willing 
to pay handsomely for a clue to some funds supposed to have been 
deposited in a Bank; a labourer was entitled to a legacy; and 
divers charitable institutions (including the Temporary Home for 
Lost or Starving Dogs) were invited to claim a share of a 
benevolent testator’s residuary estate. —— was requested to 
* write to Nephi Elsmore, Salt Lake City, Utah—it will be to his 
advantage”—some romance undoubtedly underlied this notice. 
Two sisters were informed of the sudden death of their brother at 
Melbourne; and the Heirs of Ninian F , who was ‘a hind 
at Widdrington, in 1760,” were unknown. The representatives 
of a certain merchant, who carried on business in the City of 
London in 1820, were wanted for “something beneficial” ; like 
notices are very frequent, as Unexpected Assets often accrue. A 
son was anxious to hear from his “ mother, sister, or brother” ; 
and Dinah , sought for something to her great advantage. 

B 2 
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The relatives of a captain, who died suddenly, were requested to 
communicate with the clergyman of the parish ; and the “ Next of 
Kin of the author of ‘Sam Slick’ will hear of something pecu- 
liarly interesting to them on applying to——.” Several domestic 
servants were entitled to legacies; a sister would hear of some- 
thing to her advantage if she would make herself known to her 
brother ; a gunner who deserted Her Majesty’s service in 1862, 
or, if dead, his Next of Kin, were interested in an Irish Probate 
case ; the Heirs-at-Law of several persons of unsound mind were 
inquired for under the Lunacy Regulation Act; and a lady who 
seems to have enjoyed the luxury of being married four times, was 
entitled to a legacy left by her sister ; the Heirs of a Spanish lady, 
an aged spinster of eighty-two, were inquired for by a Spanish 
Court—“ all those who may think they have a right to the in- 
heritance are invited to apply”; this Advertisement opens up a 
wide field for claimants. The representatives of another lady who 
died in 1809, at the venerable age of ninety-four, were inquired 
for by the High Court of Justice. 

The‘following is rare :—‘‘ A Prussian gentleman named : 
is supposed to have fallen overboard or leapt into the sea while 
on board a vessel bound for Mexico; being an expert swimmer 
he may have been picked up by a passing vessel ; if alive, he is 
implored to make known his whereabouts.” Such an announce- 
ment as this naturally gives rise to a world of conjecture, and 
relatives are perhaps even now ignorant as to whether the unfor- 
tunate Prussian is dead or alive. ; 

Solicitors were anxious to know ic a certain lady “ made a will 
of a more recent date than the one found at her death,” and the 
Heics of a Mr. Jones, superintendent of a Lunatic eens in 
1826, were now for the first time inquired for. A niece was 
entreated to communicate with her uncle ; and the representatives 
of the creditors of a person who died over forty years ago are in- 
terested in a “‘ windfall.” A tailor would hear of something to 
his advantage on applying at his old shop ; and a son was informed 
of the death of his father at Charing Cross Hospital. An afilicted 
father was in search of his foned lost-sight-of son; and tidings 1 
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would be most thankfully received by the mother of a Queensland 
emigrant—last heard of eleven years ago. 

The following contains a highly satisfactory announcement to 
a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion :—“ Should this meet the 
eye of C. M. Moses, by applying to he will find a legacy 
from his aunt.” A Swiss paper had the following :—“ T, Metzger 
(Heirs). All persons believing themselves to be Heirs of the 
above, formerly Governor of Breda and Lieutenant-General of the 
Dutch Cavalry, are requested to communicate with , who is 
in possession of all documents unecessary for the recovery of the 
inheritance.” J. Mitchell, who disappeared from Oxford some 








years ago, was wanted to claim a legacy, and Elizabeth M——, 
who left England in 1850 for New Zealand, was wanted for a like 
purpose. 


Colonial newspaper notices are remarkable for their pithiness. 
The following is from the Sydney Morning Herald :—“ Henry 
Ormerod.— Wanted, information; last heard of near Sydney ; 
father dead. Write Mrs. Ormerod.” Something advantageous 
awaited a hairdresser, late of Romney, Hants, and ason resident in 
Australia informed his father, brother, cousin, or any of his friends, 
that they could communicate with him at The Next of 
Kin of several soldiers of our Indian Army were wanted to claim 
various sums of money and effects—one of these soldiers had 
managed to save the sum of £308. 19s. lld. The unknown 
nephews and nieces were wanted of a gentleman who died at 
Lisbon ; a person, last heard of in Queensland, was entitled to the 
residuary estate of his brother ; two sons were wanted to claim 
an estate left them by their father; and the father of a child, left 
under the guardianship of a nurse, was informed that “his 
daughter died suddenly, to the great grief of the nurse.” 

A person who left Wales in 1857 was entitled to one-third 
of two farms; a surplus awaited division among the owners of 
slaughter-houses, shambles, &c., in the neighbourhood of old 
Newgate Market; and Mary Ann Rk was informed “that 
she will receive £800, left her by her father’s friends,” if she 
would only make herself known, A “Sailor Boy,” who left his 
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home early on -, would hear of something to his advantage by 
writing to Friend .” Preparatory to receiving property due 
to him under bis grandfather’s will, F, J. 8, was earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with his friends at once. 

The Next of Kin of a spinster who died at Bath in 1795 were 
only now sought ; and the address of a father and son wanted by 
Solicitors in the following curious notice :—‘ Stacey, aged 
between 9 and 10; last heard of in care of his father ; believed to 
be tramping about the country with him.” Janet Taylor, who 
left Stirlingshire about forty years ago, is interested in a Scotch 
Succession case; and certain shareholders of the Star and Garter 
Hotel Bomipany were wanted to claim a good dividend. , 

The Heirs of persons in all stations of life are occasionally 
sought through the medium of what is known as a Next of Kin 
opaueecinent The description of L. 8. is a “ Sausage-skin 
dresser””—-an unsavoury calling, but, doubtless, a profitable one, 
as the Heirs were inquired for. J. T., who left England some 
years ago, is entitled to a share of his father’s estate “if he claims 
the same within two years.” 

A gentleman for some years missing was requested to communi- 
cate with Solicitors “who hold money belonging to him for which 
they desire to account,” and the Heirs of a J. B. Baron were 
stated to be entitled to no less than £800,000. 

Unexpected Assets of very large amount awaited the repre- 
sentatives of the Creditors of a gentleman who died in 1740, and 
the Next of Kin of persons who held shares in the West New 
Jersey Society as long ago as 1692-3 were entitled to funds; a 
student was implored to communicate with his parents; and to 
J. B. the joyful intelligence is conveyed “that he has been adju- 
dicated bankrupt, and may return home without fear of molesta- 
tion.” A Counsel’s Clerk is requested to ‘call at address given 
him by the lady whom he courageously rescued from drowning, in 
order to be thanked for his gallant conduct in risking his life on 
that occasion.” Fortunes have occasionally been left for gallant 
conduct of a similar nature, 
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Similar summaries to the foregoing for the years 1877-1882 
have appeared in the following among other newspapers—namely, 
Standard, Morning Post, Daily News, Broad Arrow, and Law 
Journal. Space will not permit the reproduction of all these 
summaries, but the following are the more noticeable of the 
Kindred notices for the year 1882 :— 

A lady who lett England as long ago as 1826, or her children 
(if any), are wanted to share a legacy of £3,500; and a veterinary 
surgeon of Russell-square, in 1830, is interested in a pedigree case 
pending in Chancery. A gentleman who went to New Zealand 
would like to hear from any relative or friend now living—“ it is 
thirty-three years since he heard from home, so full accounts of 
family, cartes de visite, &c., would be gladly received.” J. G., of 
Mexico in 1832, and D. G., at one time of Ohio, are entitled to 
shares in an estate; the descendants of R. B., who left England 
in 1810, are sought; and a large reward offered for proof of the 
death of S. A., at one time a barmaid. 

The creditors of a late noble lord are informed that a sum of 
£4,000 is now divisible among them ; by the death of his aunt, a 
sailor is entitled to freeholds, and a soldier who deserted from the 
Uhlan Guard at Berlin is among the missing ones wanted. J. D., 
of Bermuda in 1845, is believed to have been lost at sea; and 
J. W. H., “of the Rocky Mountains,” is interested in his father’s 
estate ; L. H. is wanted to administer the estate of her late hus- 
band, a Canadian farmer; while J. M., missing for many years, 
is presumed to be dead, and his wife is applying for letters of 
administration to his estate in Ireland. There were many similar 
applications to the Court of Session under the Presumption of Life 
Limitation (Scotland) Act by Next of Kin anxious to possess 
themselves of the estates of their missing relatives. 

News is sought of a baronet, last heard of in Sydney, believed 
to have gone to Fiji; also of F. W. C., who is supposed to have 
gone to Canada, A. H., born in Burmah in 1853, married in 
1869, went to sea in 1870, is among the lucky ones wanted for 
something to their advantage; and J. O’C., an apprentice on board 
a merchant-vesse], last heard of in 1865 from a sailors’ home, 
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is asked to claim his estate, otherwise his sister will take the 
Initiative. 

E. P. died in Paris in 1871, and his Next of Kin are wanted to 
claim £591 Consols, with accumulated interest. H. K. N., first 
of Natal, then of the Australian gold-diggings, last heard of in 
New Zealand, is desired to make his whereabouts known; and 
Bridget R., who left Ireland for England thirty years ago, is 
entitled to share the estate of a brother who died in Australia. 

A commission has been issued to take evidence as to the Heirs 
in England of E. R., who died suddenly in Bombay, and the 
nephews and nieces sought of W. T., who died in Portugal ; 


A. M., last heard of in New York, is wanted for his own benefit; 


and W. T., once of Queensland, is a residuary legatee ; Rudolph 
K., formerly of Western Australia, and afterwards of Colombo, 
is anxiously inquired for; also the Next of Kin of Sir M. B. C., 
at one time of Jamaica, and afterwards of Scotland. 

A man known as “Charcoal Dick,” who left the Ballarat dig- 
gings for England, is informed that £4,000 or £5,000 les in the 
Geelong Bank, and between 200 and 300 ounces of gold-dust in 
the Gold Treasury ; and a reward is offered for proof of the death 
of J. E. 8., who left Oxford twenty-five years ago. ‘This individual 
seems to have had a chequered career. He is described as of 
“roving habits, tall, fine-built, but with club-foot, by trade a 
trunk-maker ; believed to have exhibited a stuffed calf with two 
heads and seven legs ; sometimes did a little business in booths in 
the art of self-defence.” . 

If W. C. S. does not come forward and prove that he was in this 
country at a given date, he will forfeit a share of his mother’s 
estate ; and the landlord of J. W. threatens to take possession of 
a house greatly injured by J. W.’s prolonged absence. 

In 1682 a lady of title devised certain lands—the heirs or assigns 
of such devises are now sought; -also the Heir-male of T. R., of 
Oxford, in 1685. Merchants, shippers, consignees, captains, sea- 
men, and others who may have sustained losses by the Confederate 
cruisers, are inquired for in connexion with the Geneva Award. 
The Q.C. who is executor of a will bequeathing property of | 
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A. J. §., is desired to make himself known; and T. R., aged 
- seventy, is entitled to a final dividend. 

About £5,000 is divisible in respect of certain tithe renewal 
funds ; the creditors of one J. 8. are entitled to £700; whilst 
another J. 8S. (a retired Sergeant-Major E.I.C.8.) is wanted for 
something to his benefit. 

ebions having private property or papers belonging to J. L. Y. 
(late of the Hussars) are sought ; and the guardians of Mary E. 
D. M. (aged three years) are wanted, respecting matters of “great 
pecuniary importance.” Fred J. B., a midshipman, of Brisbane 
in 1866 ; and R. C., late engineer on a ship plying on the Shanghai 
River, are both wanted for something to their advantage ; also the 
son of a clergyman last heard of in New Zealand. The representa- 
tives of R. C. (excise officer), who left this country for the United 
States thirty years ago, are wanted; and a notice headed “ Be- 
quest” inquires for W. G., formerly of Belfast and lately of 
New York. 

Valuable property has been left toG. C.; and W. H., last heard 
of at the Diamond Fields, South Africa, is a missing Legaete. 
Information is desired as to the property of a deceased Major ; also 
a clue to several large sums due to the estateof C. R. H. Sylvius 
Li. or his representatives are interested in the estate of an 
Indian Judge who died in 1820; A. L. (née F. de Celigny) or 
her Heirs are wanted; and Judy, Michael, and Pat Donohoe 
sought by the Irish Court of Probate. 

J. Mcl. had an account with some banker unknown to his 
Next of Kin, and a clue is desired thereto. J. W. K. F. M.,, last 
heard of at Surrey Hills, Sydney ; W. H., of Hobart Town, and 
the representatives of R. P., who died in 1848, are all sought in 
connexion with property at Limehouse. 

J. M., who left England in the Lalla Rookh in 1848, informs 
his relatives that they can hear of him at Pretoria; the Heirs 
of M. M., who in 1844 owned lands in Ceylon, are wanted ; 
and J. E. J. W., last heard of at Orange Free State, is entitled 
to a share of his aunt’s estate. A Bombay firm desire to know 
if a certain lieutenant is alive, as they hold a policy on his life ; 


m 
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while 8. D., formerly of Perth, in consequence of the death of 
his brother, is wanted for something greatly to his advantage. _ 

One result of the unfortunate “Palmer Expedition” is that 
persons having property of the deceased in their hands are in- 
quired for; while in the case of the estate of Mr. Walter 
Powell, M.P. (lost at sea in a balloon), probate has been granted, 
death being assumed. 

In addition to these multifarious notices many claimants were 
sought by the Bank of England authorities as to Unclaimed 
Stocks and Dividends ; the Treasury Solicitor advertised for Next 
_ of Kin in some forty “Crown windfall” cases; and the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies gave London Gazette publicity to a long 
list of Cape Intestates, the Unknown Heirs being entitled to about 
£20,000. 


One would scarcely expect to find in the Report of the Post- 
master-General anything about Unclaimed Money or Missing 
Relatives ; the following are, therefore, remarkable :— 

A young lady, resident in the United States, after giving a short 
history of herself and family, proceeds thus :— : 


We are quite well off in worldly goods, but should be better off if you 
could inform me about that fortune I expect from a great uncle, great aunt, 
or somebody. It is about half a million, either on my father’s or mother’s 
side. If you would be so kind as to write and inform me, I would be a 
thousand times obliged! If you would assist me in getting it I will reward 
you handsomely. Their name is —-———-, They used to be very fond of 
me when I was a crowing infant in my mother’s arms. ... « 


The writer of the following evidently considered the Postmaster- 
General a Next of Kin and Missing Friends Agent :— 


My Dear Sir,—Will you do me the kind favour, as you are the Post- 
master and able to know, as I judge of. It is this, give to me the full name 
and address of any ‘Mac—————’ that you know of in England, or in 
Scotland or Ireland or Wales or in India, or at or in any other country that 
you may know of, with their full names and correct address, so that I can 
write to them myself. If you have any list, or book, or pamphlet, with the 
names of parties who have died and left money or land to their Heirs-at- 
Law, or by will left legacy to their Heirs, as I want such information. . . 
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Many similar epistles have reached me from correspondents in 
all parts of the world, and I have selected the following from the 
more curious. 

One individual seeks a clue to the fortune of Lady —_-_—- ; 
_he states that :— 


He was carried away abroad by an Hvil Spirit; that an apparition made 
him aware that he was the son of Lady — ; that he hag been carried 
about from place to place by such Evil Spirit, and has experienced very 
wonderful things, as to which he can make affidavit. 





Hiven this strange fortune-hunter is not singular in his quest, for 
a husband seeks a clue to property to which he verily believes his 
wife ‘ of Celestial origin ” is entitled. 

I have had several inquiries as to the Estates of Convicts, 
thus :— 


——-~— was sent to the Colonies for something wrong..... heard 
from him frequently till he went to the Gold Diggings. . . . . believe he ig 
dead... + he had made a deal of money. 


Another writes :— 


had the misfortune to be relieved of the companionship of two 
relatives, who were conveyed to the Colonies at Government expense... . 
they used to remit money home. ... . they both died bachelors, and are 
supposed to have been wealthy. 


D. states that a relative “committed a frolic when frolicking 
wasn’t allowed, and got banished to Van Diemen’s Land ; he suc- 
ceeded well, and I’d like to know what’s become of him or his 
money”; while E., who evidently has but a faint idea of the 
magnitude of the transactions of the Chancery Paymaster, wants “a 
list of all funds paid out of Chancery during the last fifty years.” 

Lovers of the romantic may be interested in the following :— 








Captain ° , after making several passages to the Indies, married 
the only daughter of a ship-owner. She died childless, and her husband 
inherited her fortune. He married again; his second wife died, and her 
property reverted to her husband. He died, and was buried in some 
Cathedral in England. His estate was divided into three portions, two of 
which have been already paid to the Heirs of the first wife; the third 
portion (£180,000, with interest from 1720) was specially intended for the 
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Captain’s Heirs in fatherland. There was also a massive silver table, 
besides service for a large number of persons; also two golden swords set 
with diamonds and other valuables, said to be in the Tower of London. 


Another wants a clue to £10,000 supposed to be in shares. He 
adds :—‘‘ I remember a pair of buckskin breeches which my father 
told me were left as a souvenir by an uncle who went abroad.” 

An amateur genealogist, seeking a clue to an old family, tells 
me he has pedigrees “from Adam to Jesus Christ, and from 
William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria.” 

J. is certain that a very large sum of money, besides plate and 
jewellery, left during the Revolutionary War, belongs to him, if he 
could only get a clue; while. M. wants information as to £80,000, 
part of a sum of £2,000,000 divisible among twenty-four 
claimants. 

Y. is a little hazy ; he writes thus :— 

Believing myself entitled to some unforeseen legacy or property inherited 


from some near or distant relative at home or abroad, I have a presenti- 
ment that there is a legacy awaiting me from some source. 


A lady writes to say she will be ever so much obliged if I can 
obtain a clue to £600,000 left by She adds :—“a rela- 
tive tried for it, but we never heard of him after ... . afraid he 
got the property and kept it.” 

Lucky Legatees do not always utilise their windfalls profitably, 
as will be seen by the following :— 














was the son of a wealthy manufacturer ; he was a wild young 
fellow, and left home against his parents’ wishes.. He settled in the United 
States, married, and had a family; he received two or three large legacies 
from England, became dissipated, squandered his money, deserted his 
family, and died in a hospital. .... He always said there would be other 
legacies coming from England from members of his family, from whom his 
wife had received many presents..... Can you trace the supposed 
legacies ? 


Tt is rarely one reads of a person refusing to claim a legacy, but 
here is an instance :— 


———— was entitled to property. .... They wanted her to go some 
distance and sign a paper, offering to take her in a postchaise and pay all 
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expenses ; but, being old and of an obstinate temper, she refused to go, and 
persuasion was of noavail..... the property has never been traced. 


B. writes thus :— 


The persons- interested in an unclaimed fortune are so exceedingly 
jealous and suspicious of each other that it is exceedingly difficult to get 
any reliable information. 


C. states :— 


left England in a privateer; he was a fine-looking man, and 
captivated a Spanish lady of large fortune, married her, and settled in the 
United States; had three large estates. We want a clue to the will, if 
any. . 

Here is a romantic case, similar to that of the Lost Irish Heiress, 
now going the round of the newspapers :— 

When I was a little girl my parents deserted me, and left me with 
a woman, to be brought up under an assumed name..... I have been 
trying to fathom the mystery of my birth..... I’ve been told my father 
had to fly the country for fighting a duel. .... That I was left till called 


a ige a.e iis When sent for, they were told I was dead..... Perhaps they 
had an interest in keeping me out of the way. 


The descendants of ——— want a clue to £16,000,000, sup- 
posed to have been in Chancery for 130 years; they all feel 
anxious about their long-lost rights ; while —-———— claims to be 
the Heir of one of the unfortunates who died in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta ; amount unclaimed supposed to be £300,000. 

D. writes :— 

, of the Navy, had a >, with “I.H.S.,” tattooed on him, for 


purposes of identification, in case of sudden death, he being afflicted with 
heart disease. We want to know if he’s dead or alive. 











A. pertinacious inquirer writes :— 

You say it’s impossible for you to consider my long letters without fee 
(Sir, no doubt my letters were long); but I can’t help it,—it’s my nature, 
just as much as yours is to be short; but I never find fault, Sir. It seems 
to me, it would pay you well to answer my long letters, for your own 
interests more than mine (I may be wrong, and afool). Again,.you say 
it is utterly idle for me or any one else to come over to England until we 
have some definite information towork upon. This also may be true, but 
I’m coming as soon as I can get ready. 
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Another states that “in 1780 a certain nobleman went abroad 
taking with him a servant; the nobleman died, leaving the servant 
his Heir. The name of the nobleman is unknown ; but the Next 
of Kin of the servant are believed to have been advertised for.” 

S. wants a clue to a legacy of £3,000. He has been informed 
I have “ every Advertisement since the foundation of the world.’ 

It would be easy to indefinitely lengthen these strange examples 
of family vicissitudes, but I must close this Chapter with what 
may be styled a truly hard case. An individual writes thus :—_ 


I was charged with horse-stealing, and sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment, with hard labour. When incarcerated I wrote a letter, 
which was ordered to be tested, and was proved to be true. There was 
a sermon preached for me, and a subscription got up in all the churches, 
which amounted to a large sum, supposed to be deposited in a bank. 
T never received a single farthing of the moneys so subscribed. ; 


This unfortunate concluded by stating that many influential 
people had advised him to consult a solicitor. I could only do 
likewise; but some persons fight as shy of a solicitor as they 
do of a doctor,—the advice, like the medicine, is often unpalatable 
—especially to sanguine claimants, | 


CHAPTER IL 


—————= 


DORMANT FUNDS IN CHANCERY. 


BEFORE quoting statistics as to these Funds, it may be useful to 
give a little historical information (gathered from a Blue Book on 
Chancery Funds) as to the origin of the Accountant-General’s 
Office, and as to the amount of funds belonging to the Suitors. 

In the olden time the Masters in Chancery had the custody of 
all moneys and effects deposited in Court in the suits referred to 
them, and the Usher took charge of any property ,brought into 
Court in suits which had not been referred to one of the Masters. 
The Masters and the Usher were responsible for all moneys and 
other property received by them, and were bound to distribute 
the property so entrusted to them by Orders of the Court. In 
the meantime they employed the money in their hands for their 
own benefit. This practice continued until the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble, when it was found that several of the Masters 
were defaulters, The defalcation amounted to over £100,000 ; it 
was made good by increased fees on the Suitors, and stringent pre- 
cautions were. taken to prevent a recurrence of such a scandal. 
Each Master was directed by an Order of the Lord Chancellor of 
1724 to procure and send to the Bank of England a chest with 
one lock, and hasps for two padlocks; the key of the lock to be 
kept by the Master, the key of one of the padlocks by one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery, and the key of the other by the Governor 
or Cashier of the Bank. Each Master was ordered to deposit in 
his chest all moneys and securities in his hands belonging to the 
Suitors, and the chests were then to be locked up and left in the 
custody of the Bank, and to be so kept that the Masters might 
‘have easy access thereto, under Orders of the Court. This plan 
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did not work well, for it was found that by the rules of the Bank 
of England the vault where the chests were kept could not be 
opened unless two of the Directors were present with their keys ; 
and it was soon found that great trouble, difficulty, and expense 
would be occasioned to the Suitors by requiring the attendance of 
no less than five officials whenever any of the chests had to be 
opened to deliver out effects and to receive the interest due. In 
1725, therefore, a General Order was made directing that all 
money and effects should be taken from the Masters’ chests and 
given into the custody of the Bank. Duplicate accounts were. to 
be kept at the Bank and at the Chancery Report Office, and any 
dealing with the Suitors’ money was to be certified to the Report 
Office. Another General Order extended the plan to moneys and 
effects in the custody of the Usher of the Court. 

In 1726 the first Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery 
was appointed, and all funds in the custody of the Masters of 
Ushers were transferred to his charge. An Act of Parliament 
passed in 1725 gives power to appoint aun Accountant-General, and 
contains elaborate provisions with reference to the custody and 
safety of the Suitors’ Funds. The following section evidently 
points to the misappropriations above referred to :— 

To the end that all misapplications or wastings of the subject’s money 
by any officer of the High Court of Chancery may be entirely prevented 
forthefuture. Be it therefore further enacted that the Accountant-General 
shall not meddle with the actual receipt of any of the money or effects of 
the Suitors, but shall only keep the account with the Bank and the said 
Accountant-General, observing the rules hereby presented, or hereafter to 
be presented to him by the said Court, shall not be answerable for any 
money or effects which he shall not actually receiye; and the Bank of 
England shall be answerable for all the moneys and effects of the Suitors 
which are or shall be actually received by them. 

Having thus glanced at the origin of the cfiice of Accountant- 
General to the Court of Chancery, a word or two as to the funds 
dealt with by the Court may not be out of place here. From the 
Annual Budget of the Paymaster-General it appears that the 
receipts for the year ending 31st August, 1880, added to the 
securities then in Court, made up a grand total of £95,504,487, 
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9s, 5d. After deducting payments during the year there remained 
in hand £75,108,838. 5s. 1d., exclusive of foreign currencies of 


the value of about £400,000. These enormous sums were mainly 


thus invested :— ¢ 


Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities £47,542,458 9 9 


Re Se! hs sh aac 5,234,015 15 4 
Reduced £3 per cent. Annuities ...... 5,855,791 16 10 
New £3 per cent. Annuities ............ 8,470,314 6 9 


The residue was made up of India Stock, Exchequer Bills, Metro- 
politan Consolidated Stock, and Stocks of mo-t of the leading 
Railway, Dock, and other Companies. 

After being informed of these extraordinary investments no one 
will be surprised to hear that very considerable sums of Unclaimed 
Money have, from time to time, accumulated ; in fact, the Royal 
Courts of Justice have been built almost entirely with the surplus 
interest of the Suitors’ money. By an Act passed in 1865 power 
is given to apply £1,000,000 from funds standing in the books of 
the Bank of England to an account entitled :—‘‘ Account of 
securities purchased with surplus interest arising from securities 
carried to the account of moneys placed out for the benefit and 
better security of the Suito:s of the Court of Chancery.” 

It would seem, therefore, that these utclaimed funds have been 
utilised to lighten the burden of taxation, it being impossible to 
divide the surplus interest among the Suitors. 


The Dormant Funds have frequently been the subject of in- 
vestigation. From a Return presented to Parliament in.1829 it 
appears that the total amount of Stcck on which the dividends 
had not been received for twenty years and upwards previous to 
that date (1829) was £127,904; for fifteen years, £22,288; fir 
ten years, £70,498; and for five years, £201,558. The totel 
amount of Suitors’ Stock then in Court was £38,597,322. 

In 1853 the Suitors’ Further Relief Act was passed. By it the 
Lord Chancellor was empowered to cause an investigation to be 
made into the several accounts standing in the name of the 
Accountant-General to the credit of any cause or matter, the 

Cc 
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dividends of which had not been dealt with for fifteen years or 
upwards, and if, and when, he should be of opinion that it was 
not probable that any claim would be made for the same, to make 
Orders for the appropriation of the future dividends or such 
part of such dividends as he should be of opinion might safely. 
and properly be so appropriated, for the benefit of the Suitors, 
and for the carrying the same over to an account, to be entitled 
“ The Suitors’ Unclaimed Dividend Account,” and for the carrying 
over, from time to time, such part of the cash standing to the 
last-mentioned account, as he might think fit, to the credit of 
“The Suitors’ Fee Fund Account.” Directions were also given 
for a similar investigation to be made at the expiration of every 
five years. 

The first investigation under the provisions of the foregoing 
Act was made in 1854. Bya Return made to the House of — 
Commons in July, 1854, it appears that the number of accounts 
undealt with for fifteen years previously to 1 May, 1854, was 566, 
and the total amount of such Stock £256,176. 2s. 8d., the total 
amount of Suitors’ Stock then in Court being £46,000,000. In 
1855 a list containing the titles of such accounts, but not stating 
the amounts, was printed and exhibited in the Chancery Offices, 
with the following highly satisfactory result :—“ Many persons 
came forward and preferred their claims, and about one-half of. 
the Stock supposed to be unclaimed was transferred out of Court 
to successful claimants.” A fact for sceptical peop'e to ponder 
over, and very encouraging news for claimants, 

In 1860 and 1866 similar lists were published, but the total 
amount of the funds then lying dormant does not appear therein. 
I may add that the investigations under the ‘ Suitors’ Further 
Relief Act” are of a limited character, and do not apply to many 
unclaimed funds invested by the Accountant-General under the 
provisions of the “Infant Legacy Act,” the “Trustee Relief Act,” 
and other Acts. 

The first investigation into the amount of Suitors’ Unclaimed 
Cash in Court was made in 1850, and a Return was presented to 
Parliament showing the result as follows :— 
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Number of Accounts, Cash and Stock. 

I ee, 3,251 a £247,495 5 10 
PN ee ty asa ore cacs yaa 762 ah 314,543 19 3 
4,013 iid £562,039: ‘5: 1 


This Return does not include cash arising from interest or 
dividends on the Unclaimed Stock. . 

When Mr. Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke) was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir W. St. J. Wheelhouse, M.P., at the request of an 
influential deputation, put himself into communication with Mr. 
Lowe, with a view to having greater publicity given to the lists of 
Unclaimed Funds in Chancery, but Mr. Lowe could not be pre- 
vailed upon to alter the arrangements then existing, namely,— 
exhibiting the list in the Chancery Offices. However, in 1872, 
the Court of Chancery Funds Act was passed, and by the Rules 
made thereunder a List of Dormant Funds in Chancery was 
ordered to be triennially published in the London Gazette. The 
first list under the new Act was looked for in. 1873, but it did not 
see the light till March, 1877. It contained about 2,500 entries, 
some of them curious. Thus,— 


Joseph Barlow.—Absent beyond seas. 

Bowdenv. Bayley.—The account of unpaid claimants entitled to £100 each. 

Bryan v. Collins.—The accumulated account. 

Baxter v. Facherell.—The schooling and apprenticing fund. 

Bleadon v. Haynes.—The plough, furniture, stock, and effects account. 

Brooks v. Levey.—The legatees’ and annuitants’ account. 

Sophia Deacle..... Present address unknown. 

Bryant v. Story.—Legacy bequeathed for the relief of widows and 
orphans of soldiers killed in war. 

In.the matter of the proceeds of derelict property brought into the Port 
of Nassau, in New Providence, and sold for the benefit of the rightful 
owner when appearing, according to the Act 12 Anne, c. 18, s. 2. 

Drever v. Maudsley.—The one hundred years term account. 

Gurden v. Badecock.—The creditors under the deed of 2nd September, 
aakeole 
Heyden v. Owen.—The account of the seamen belonging to H.M. ships 

Decade and Argonaut. 
Milner v. Gilbert.—The foreign sectirities and shares account. 
Mason v. Gee.—-The descended estate. 


QQ 
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Prince v. Bourjot.—The ten hogsheads account. 

Winter v. Kent.—F und to answer the unclaimed legacy given by the will 
of the testator, James Underhill. 

‘ Wroughton v. Wroughton.—The plate and picture account. 

Yates v. Rawlings.—The account of Shareholders who did not come in 

to substantiate their claims. 


The account of the unclaimed legacy of Sebastian Nash de Brissac. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Bank of England is custodian 
of a number of boxes, &c., belonging to the Suitors. The following 
are the most noticeable items :— | x 


A box containing small articles of jewellery. 

A paper marked, ‘‘ George Colman; Will.” 

A box marked, ‘‘ Diamond Necklace, Coronet, and Harrings.” 

A box containing plate and other articles. 

A bag of clipped money, &. (Jones v. Lloyd, Aug., 1726). 

Two boxes containing plate, belonging to a person of unsound mind. 


On the appearance of this List, I drew attention to the crude 
form in which it was issued, and suggested that future Lists should 
be published in such a form that persons supposing themselves to 
be interested in these Dormaut Funds would be readily able to 
ascertain if they were, and, if so, to what extent. 

Complaints were made in the House of Commons of the delay 
in issuing the List, and reform in this respect was promised. 

The second List was not issued till 23 June, 1881. It contains 
some 4,000 entries, each representing an unclaimed fund of £50 or 
upwards. No improvement in the form of the List was observable, 
and the following notice of motion was given in the House of 
Commons :— 


Mr. Staniey Letguton.—Dormant Funds in Chancery.—To call atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory.form in which the list of causes, to the credit 
of which unclaimed money belonging to the suitors is standing, is issued ; 
and to move,—That future lists be strictly alphabetically arranged, with 
cross-references to the sub-titles ; together with the names and last known 
addresses of the persons originally entitled; the date of the last decree 
or order; and the amount unclaimed. 


On 10 March, 1882, an interesting debate arose on Mr. 
Leighton’s motion, of which the following is a short summary :— 


x 
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Mr. LeiaHtTon observed that an abuse existed which might be readily 
and easily removed. The magnitude of the question was apparent when 
it was considered that many millions of money passed through the hands 
of the Paymaster in Chancery every year. Large sums of the suitors’ 
money were borrowed to enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to carry 
through his financial operations,* and the New Palace of Justice had been 
- mainly built with the surplus interest of the suitors’ money. Therefore, 
the suitors had some claim to consideration. The letter and the spirit of 
Acts of Parliament were in favour of publicity, which, indeed, was called 
for by common honesty. In the olden time, the suitors’ funds had been 
misappropriated by high officials, who were heavily fined. In our own 
time, Orders had been passed to the effect that a list of dormant funds 
should be published every three years, and in alphabetical order. It was 
not published every three years, and when published it was not in 
alphabetical order. .... ‘Names and addresses ought to be given. This 
was done in the lists issued by the India Office and the War Office; some 
of these lists were replete with suggestive details, and would serve as useful 
models for our Chancery officials. The result of publishing insufficient 
information was that encouragement was given to the levying of blackmail. 
If proper lists were published claimants would not have to pay a fancy 
percentage for information. The usual answer to these complaints was that 
unfounded claims had to be guarded against ; but it was equally the duty of 
other Government departments to protect themselves against unfounded 
claims, and they did it without making a secret of information that ought 
to be published. What would be thought of a member of this House if 
he found in the Library a pocket-book containing bank-notes, and said 
nothing about it for fear an unfounded claim should be made? In respect 
of these funds the Government were trustees, with duties to the public ; 
and they were bound to give all the information they could. The true 
owners were those who would be claimants if they had the knowledge of 
their rights. The knowledge was kept back by the Office which held and 
utilised the money. A stereotyped official reply had hitherto been given; 
but what he wished to do’ was to sweep away the cobwebs of officialism, 
and to secure the publication of intelligible lists. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. FInpLATER seconded the motion. He highly approved of the form 
of index suggested ... . the present system tended to confuse searchers 

. Officials might say that the present lists were sufficient, but the 
public were not satisfied, and the interests of the public ought to be first con- 
sidered in the matter. Grave scandals sometimes occurred in consequence 


—— 








* In 1881 Mr. Gladstone borrowed no less than £40,000,000 of the 
Suitors’ money for National Debt purposes.—H. P, 
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of the non-publication of information. His attention had recently been 
called to a case before the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, from which 
it appeared that a clerk in the Accountant-General’s Office in Ireland had 
communicated, it was supposed innocently, to a solicitor in Dublin the 
fact that a derelict fund of £8,000 was remaining in Court. The conse- 
quence was that the solicitor, having looked at the file of proceedings, 
communicated with the parties interested, and made a bargain with them — 
that, if he told them of that particular fund, he should get one-third of 
the £8,000. The Master of the Rolls strongly animadverted on the matter, 
expressing a hope that that would be the last occasion on which, either 
casually or by design, such a communication would be made, and algo 
a hope that steps would be taken to compel publication of accounts of 
derelict funds. In Ireland they had no Act similar to that under which 
even those defective lists were published in England. .... Measures, he 
thought, ought to be adopted, both in this country and in Ireland, to 
prevent the appropriation of these funds by the Government. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—These Dormant Funds amounted to about a, 
hundredth part only of the total Chancery funds, and consisted for the © 
most part of very small amounts.* After a lapse of time they were not 
thought sufficiently important for persons to make out a claim because 
they were so small. The list was not made out in strictly alphabetical 
order; but an alteration in that respect might be made... .. If there 
was an obligation to publish the list every three years, it certainly ought 
to be fulfilled. .... The further information desired would involve great 
labour and trouble as to small amounts, which the Paymaster could not 
undertake... . He was quite sure that in this country, however poor 
a man might be, he would be able to employ a solicitor..... Those 
having practical acquaintance with the whole question thought that 
sufficient information was already furnished to enable persons who had 
a claim to support it, while shutting ont those who made a trade of the 
matter. 

Mr. Saut.—What was wanted was sufficient publicity without too much 
Crit. 4 It might be well that the lists should be published annually 
instead of triennially. 

Mr. Donatpson Hupson.—The funds did not always consist of small 
amounts, as had been stated by the Attorney-General. He knew acase in 
which upwards of £10,000 had been paid into the Suitors’ Fund, where “it 
totally escaped notice for twenty years without earning any interest for 
those entitled to the money. (Hear.) When a private person applied, all | 
information was refused: the employment of a solicitor was essential. it 


* This is a mistake; each fund represents a sum of £50 or upwards; 
the very small amounts are not published at all._—E. P. 7 9a 
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was rather hard that those who had only small sums in Chancery should 
be refused all information except they employed a solicitor. The result 
was that some of those interested never got their money. Unless the 
lists were properly published these Dormant Funds would go on increasing. 

Dr. Lyons suggested that instead of claimants having to employ a 
solicitor, a fee of 1s. should be charged each applicant, as at Somerset 
House. He would like to see a similar step taken with regard to unclaimed 
stock and dividends in the public funds. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gray regretted that the Attorney-General had not referred to the 
subject of cross-indexes. The adoption of such a system would, he 
thought, be of advantage to the parties interested. He could not under- 
stand how it was that the motion was opposed. For his own part, he 
believed that, if carried, it would be attended with beneficial results. 


The motion was unfortunately defeated by a majority of 19, but 
the question is too important te the public to he allowed to 
slumber, * 

The debate was commented on in the leading newspapers, 
thus :— 


Times.—The subject of Dormant Funds in Chancery is one which relates 
to a matter of the greatest importance to a vast number of persons. A 


hundredth part of the Suitors’ Funds means more than £751,000. Looking 


at the question from the suitor’s point of view, it must be admitted that 
each person would prefer reading over the list himself, and finding there 
the clue which would lead to the discovery he hopes to make .... the 
particulars exist which might enable much of this money to be successfully 
claimed. It would, no doubt, be a work of some labour to re-publish the 
present list with the addition of all the information suggested, but it might 
be done if some official were told off to compile from the records the 
necessary facts. We can see no difficulty in providing effectual remedies 
against the abuses contemplated by the Attorney-General. 

Observer.—Mr. Leighton has done good service in calling public attention 
to the funds now lying dormant in Chancery, and it is to be hoped that 
things will not be allowed to remain as they are. At intervals lists of 
these unclaimed funds are indeed published, but they are lists which any 
man of business would be ashamed of. 
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* On 9 Hark, 1883, Mr.. Stanley Leighton renewed his motion, and the 
Attorney-General promised that future Lists should contain sufficient 
information’ for legitimate claimants; the amount standing to the credit 
of each suit would be given. The next List would be published soon after 


30 September, 1883.—E, P. 


_ 
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Standard.—Owners for these funds could presumably be found if proper 
facilities were afforded for investigation. If the existing lists were 
modified in the sense proposed by Mr. Stanley Leighton, there is no doubt 
that a large proportion of these Dormant Funds would find their way into 
the pockets of their rightful owners. 


The next List of Dormant Funds will be looked for with some 
curiosity. The one on which the debate arose was out of print 
soon after it was issued. Its great value may be estimated by 
the fact that the legal papers reprinted it in extenso. 

A good precedent for the suggested improvement in form 
of the List is a notice issued “for general information,” by order 
of the Secretary of State for India, in 1879. - That notice 
was published in the leading newspapers, and contains a List of 
‘Unclaimed Balances,” amounting to upwards of £10,000, and it 
gives the following particulars: — (1) date when account opened ; — 
(2) title of account; and (3) amount in Government Securities 
and Cash awaiting claimants. It is, not, therefore, easy to under- 
stand why information voluntarily given by one Department of 
the State should be refused by another. 

I may add that Mr. Findlater, M.P., gave notice of his intention 
to move for a Return as to the Dormant Funds in the Irish Court 
of Chancery, in the following form :— 




















| | 
Name of the | | 
a aaa Names of the Particulars . How long 
een Persons or |and Nature of such Funds 
C ee ee Person sup- | such Amount. have been 
oy ‘a | posed to be | Unclaimed lying 
Ficcisens d entitled. Funds. Unclaimed. 
Funds stand. | | | 





Trish affairs of greater urgency,-however, have stopped the way, 
but the strong opivion of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland as to 
the urgent need of publicity cannot surely for ever be ignored by 
the Government. — 

I hope some day to see business-like Lists of these Dormant 
Funds issued ; they would prove invaluable to the public, and 
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Government officials would not be pestered by persons having only 
illusory claims. 


The following are a few of the many remarkable applica- 
tions made to me respecting unclaimed property or funds in 
Chancery :— 

A. wants a clue to an estate and money in Chancery. The 
former owner fled during the persecution of the Covenanters. 

B. seeks news of a legacy left to the sixth generation and their 
Heirs. Money believed to have been paid into Court. 

C. states that funds in Chancery are due to the descendants of 
-——, who died probably about the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
He was brother to one of the Queens of Scotland. 

D. believes he is interested in a dormant fund, and is anxious 
that the Chancery Paymaster should be informed of his endeavour 
to prove his title, as he fears the money may go to the Govern- 
ment for want of a claimant. 

E. by accident heard of a considerable deposit in Chancery. 
The bare sum was at length recovered. All interest was detained, 
as is the practice. 

F. There is an estate near London worth £10,000 a year, also 
a farm, and a large fund in Chaucery. The former owner made 
his will in 1782, and did not die till 1826. All the property 
made between these dates was undisposed of by the will. 

G. wants a clue to £21,000 put into Chancery in respect of 
property taken for Charing Cross improvements about 1795. He 
is the only heir. 

H. There is a vast estate in Chancery; the tenants pay no 
rent, as the owner is unknown. 

J. is certain some of his relatives have ‘“‘smugged” property 
to which his family are entitled. No will proved, and no letters 
of administration granted. Some of the property supposed to, be 
in Chancery. F 


Until intelligible Lists are published, many persons will continue 
to have fanciful claims on these Dormant Funds. 











ET 


CHAPTER IIL 





ESTATES REVERTING TO THE CROWN, 


In the category of successful claims on the Government for the 
refunding of estates which had reverted to the Crown by reason 


of persons dying intestate and leaving no known Next of Kin, is. 


a singular case decided by the late Vice-Chancellor Malins. The 


facts were these:—In December, 1871, Mrs. .Maria Mangin 


Brown, then of Hertford-street, Mayfair, died intestate, leaving 
personal property of the value of more than £200,000, and with 
no known Next of Kin; the Treasury Solicitor took possession 
of her estate on behalf of the Crown, and paid all expenses of 


administration. Advertisements were then issued in the following | 


form :— 

Next or Kry.—Brown.—The Relations or Next of Kin of Maria Mangin 
Brown, late of Hertford Street, Mayfair, who died on 21st December, 
1871, are requested to apply to the Solicitor of the Treasury, Whitehall, 
London. ~ : 


Fourteen persons came in under this Advertisement, but only 


four of them succeeded in establishing their claims. These lucky 
four were Italians, residing abroad at the time of Mrs. Mangin 
Brown’s death. The matter came on by petition, praying for 
payment of £192,535, the balance of the above sum of £200,000, 
to the petitioner, Fillippo Tomasso Mattia Freccia, after providing 
for succession duty and costs. After some discussion between 
Counsel, the Vice-Chancellor made the Order as prayed, 

Part of the funds had been paid out of Court in pursuance of 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Order, when several new claimants appeared 
on the scene, and a stop-order was obtained on the remaining 
funds in Court. A Special Examiner was appointed, a vast 
amount of evidence taken before the Chief Cierk as to the 
genuineness of the alleged relationship of the new claimants. 


{ 
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The case was carried to the House of Lords, and in June, 1880, 
their Lordships affirmed the Order of the Vice-Chancellor. 

One or two curious things concerning the lady whose estate has 
been the subject of such expensive litigation deserve a passing 
notice. It seems that the denizens of London are indebted to 
this Mrs. Brown for a very beautiful drinking fountain, placed in 
Park-lane, close to the house wherein she resided for upwards of 
forty years. This work of art is said to have cost £5,000. It is 
also stated that this lady had in contemplation the formation of 
swimming baths in various parts of London at a large outlay, and 
that when the Metropolitan Board of Works desired to take her 
house for the purpose of widening Hamilton-place, she proposed 
to carry out, at her own cost, an alternative scheme, the estimate 
for which was £50,000; that the deeds were, it is stated, pre- 
pared, but the lady cee before she could carry out her good 
intentions. 

Lest it should be thought that the Mangin Brown case is an 
isolated one, and that it is impossible for many people to die 
without known relatives, I may say that between thirty and forty 


such cases annually occur. 

Beresford, John P. (Middlesex). 

Biggs, Eliza (Somerset). 

Brown, Thos. (York). 

Butler, Mary Ann (Middlesex). 

Cain (or Kane), Michael (Chester). 

Chandler, Jno. (ship’s cook), died 
at sea. 

Crook, Maria (Middlesex). 

Daly, John (Middlesex). 

Davis (or Davies), (Hertford). 

Doyle, Ann (Ireland). 

Gray, John (Middlesex). 

Halfpenny, Daniel (Middlesex). 

Harris, Selina (Surrey). 

Hughes, Elizabeth (Chester). 

Jones, Martha (Hereford). 

Lacon, Dr. Henry (died abroad). 

Langley, Catherine R. (Middlesex). 

Langley, Charles (Solicitor). 





Those for 1882 are as follows :— 


Ludlow, Jane Maria (Middlesex). 
Madsen, Mathias (London). 
Martin, Frances (Middlesex). 
Mostyn, Robt. Capt. (Ireland). 
Newman, Alex. (Suffolk). 
Pigott, D. F. (died abroad). 
Rowlls, Ruth (or Irwin). 


‘Smith, George (Middlesex). 


Stokes, John Allen (Surrey). 

Sweeney, Maria (Chester). 

Symons, Caroline (Devon). 

Tart, William (Dover). 

Taylor, Geo. (Monmouth). 

Varley, Samuel (Worcester). 

Welsh, Edwd. G. (Commercial 
Traveller). 

Welton, John (Middlesex). 

Williams, Geo. (Middlesex). 
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The Next of Kin of the above are doubtless inquired for with 
reference to effects more or less valuable. Such notices are, more- 
over, exceedingly interesting to relatives, as they are the means of 
affording a clue to the fate of some missing one. 

The following notes of curious cases, in which successful claims 
have been made on the Crown, will be encouraging to persons 
having claims of a like kind :— 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL UV. KOHLER AND OTHERS. 
In 1802 the following Advertisement appeared :— 


If the Relations or Next of Kin (if any) of George Frederick Kéhler, 
late Brigadier-General in His Majesty’s Artillery, who died in Egypt on 
29th December, 1800, a Widower and Intestate, will apply at the King’s 
Proctor’s Office, Doctors’ Commons, London, they will hear of something 
to their advantage. 


In 1813 the then Solicitor to the Treasury obtained, as nominee 
of the Crown, a grant of Letters of Administration to the estate 
and effects of George Frederick Kohler, an officer of Artillery, who 
died in Syria in 1800, intestate, and whose property up to that 
time had not been administered. 

In 1820 Christiane Bauer, of Cronberg, labourer, and Elizabeth 
his wife, filed a bill, claiming to be entitled to General Kohler’s 
property, as his Next of Kin. The bill alleged that the intestate 
was the only son of George Kohler, who was born at Bivgen, on 
the Rhine, and who left there very early in life and became a 
soldier in the Royal Artillery ; he afterwards entered the service 
of the East India Company, where he died or was killed in battle, 
leaving the intestate his only child. The bill prayed for the usual 
discovery and accounts. 

The answer to the bill denied all Rap wicder of the relationship 
of the plaintiffs to the intestate, and stated that the Crown 
Solicitor had paid over the money to the King’s Proctor on 
warrant under the Sign Manual. Exceptions were taken to the 
answer, which were allowed. An amended answer was put in, 
stating that the nominee of the Crown entered into a bond to the 
King’s Proctor in a penal sum, which bond recited the death of 
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General Kohler intestate and without issue or any known relation, 
whereby His Majesty, in right of his Royal prerogative, became 
entitled to the personal estate and effects aforesaid. It was stated 
that the balance (£7,842. 8s. 4d.) had been, in 1814, paid to the 
King’s Proctor. 

In 1830 the suit was revived. In 1831 a decree was made 
directing inquiry as to who were the, Next of Kin thus :— 


Pursuant to a Decree of His Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, the Next of 
Kin of George Frederick Kéhler, otherwise Keylor, late a Brigadier- 
General in His Majesty’s Regiment of Artillery Service, who died at Jaffa, 
in Egypt, in December, 1800, intestate, who were living at the time 
_ of his decease, and the personal representatives of such of them as are 

since dead. .... 


Between 1831 and 1851 various proceedings were taken. On 
26 February, 1859 (twenty-eight years after the inquiry was 
directed), the Master made his Report, by which he found that 
Jacob Kohler, Johann Michael Kohler, and Gertrandt Schmidt 
(formerly Kohler), were the paternal uncles and aunt, and sole 
Next of Kin of the intestate living at the time of his death, and 
that Philip Kohler, H——s Kohler, aud Johann M. Schmidt, were 
respectively their personal representatives. Exceptions were 
taken to this Report, but it was confirmed by the Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley on 9 June, 1859. A supplemental bill was filed, 
accounts were directed, and an Order made for paying what should 
be found due with interest at four per cent. In 1860 the Chief 
Clerk certified that the sam of £7,842. 8s, 4d. was due for principal, 
and £14,429. 12s. 6d. for interest, and an Order was made to pay 
into Court the sums thus found due. It is almost needless to say 
the Crown appealed from this decision. 

In July, 1861, the case came on in the House of Lords, when 
their Lordships affirmed the Vice-Chancellor’s decision. 

The foregoing case is especially noteworthy as showing that 
Next of Kin muy successfully claim funds from the Crown, although 
over sixty years may have elapsed between the date of the intes- 
tate’s death and the recovery of the money. Jt would be difficult 
to find a more encouraging case for claimants. | 
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RE DEWELL-EDGAR VU. REYNOLDS. 


se il ae 


This case is remarkable, not for the largeness of the sum at — 


stake, but from the fact that the Crown had to pay interest for a 


period of thirty years, the Vice-Chancellor being of opinion that — 


the Crown “had no right to have money, as it were, wrapped up 


in a napkin.” ‘The facts were these :—In 1826 Thomas Dewell — 


died intestate. At the time of his death no Next of Kin were 
forthcoming, and the Crown Solicitor took out Letters of Adminis- 
tration. The following Advertisement was issued :— 

If the Relations or Next of Kin of Thomas Dewell, formerly of Cowes 
Isle of Wight, and late of Elliott Place, near Gosport, in the County of 
Southampton, Gentleman, a Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Army, deceased, 
will apply to , they may hear of something to their advantage. 








No Next of Kin appeared. The clear amount that came to the 
Crown was £2,064. 7s. 1d, which, under the then existing law, the 
Crown Solicitor paid over in 1828 to the King’s Proctor, for the 


King’s use. In 1857 a suit was instituted, and further Advertise- _ 


ments for Next of Kin were issued. In 1858 certain persons were 


proved to be Next of Kin, and the Crown were willing to pay the - 


balance aforesaid ; the only question was, whether interest could 
be claimed from the time when there was a clear balance in the 
hands of the administrator,—that‘is, in 1827. After a learned 
argument, the Vice-Chancellor said :—‘' In this case the Sovereign 
has, on his own account, or on behalf of the public, had the use 
of the property, and the Sovereign or the Public is responsible, 


and therefore it appears to me there is a liability to pay interest.” — 


His Honour then made an Order for repayment by the Crown of 


the sum of £2,064. 7s. 1d., with interest from ge year 1827 to | 


1858,—the date of the Order 

Another remarkable “ Crown windfall” case is that of Mire. 
Helen Blake, who died in 1876, at Kensington, intestate, leaving 
personalty of the value of £140,000, and without any known 
relatives. The usual notice was issued, thus :— 


BLAKE—Heir-at-Law.—Next of Kin.—The Heir-at- Law seen 


Kin of Mrs. Helen Blake, late of No. 4, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, Widow, 
deceased, are requested to apply to the Solicitor of the Treasury. 


ol 


No one reading this very bald notice would guess that £140,000 
only awaited proper proofs of identity prior to being handed over to 
the lucky Next of Kin. The amount in dispute is not stated in 
- the Advertisement, nor are the Next of Kin informed, in the usual 
phraseology of such notices, that “ something to their advantage ” 
awaits them. Unless Next of Kin Advertisements state con- 
cisely what the Next of Kin are wanted for, they have rather 
a discouraging tendency than otherwise, for instances are not 
unknown where a creditor of a deceased person has advertised for 
_ Next of Kin in order to get his account settled. However, in 
this case it would seem that claims have been lodged, as an action 
is pending in the Chancery Division. 

In connexion with this case, I may mention that one claimant 
was good enough to say that I might keep the odd £40,000 if I 
handed him over a cheque for the balance. He had no money 
for law costs. As I do not undertake the recovery of money or 
property, such offers do not tempt me to speculate. 

Many people believe it impossible to recover property from the 
Crown, but there is little difficulty if the claimant’s title is a clear 
one. The following is the record of a case in which no less a 
sum than £57,000 in the Three per Cents. was thus recovered :— 

In 1842, Mr. John Turner, of Middlesex, died intestate, and 
very wealthy. His effects were taken charge of by the Treasury 
Solicitor, who issued the following notice :— 

Next or Kin.—If the Relations or Next of Kin of John Turner, late of 
Huntley Street, in the parish of St. Pancras, in the County of Middlesex, 


_ Esq., who died on or about the 30th day of January, 1842, will apply to 
they may hear of something to their advantage. 


The Next of Kin did eventually find it very much to their 
advantage, but several years elapsed before the Advertisement was 
brought under their notice. Meanwhile the Solicitor to the 
Treasury had taken out Letters of Administration and sold the 
sum of £57,000 Three per Cents. standing in the name of the 
intestate, and paid the proceeds into the Treasury. Next of Kin 
eventually appeared, and two Chancery suits were instituted. 

In 1849, the Next of Kin having established their claims, the 
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cause came on for further directions, and a question was raised 
whether the Solicitor to the Treasury must pay interest on 


the £57,000 Three per Cents. from the time of its transfer to the 
Treasury. 


tel senna eal 


Counsel for the Next of Kin contended that the nominee of | 


the Crown was in the same position as any other administrator, 
and must replace the fund with interest at four per cent. 
Counsel for the Crown submitted that the case was a peculiar 
ne; that by the neglect of the Next of Kin to come forward, 
and the obscurity and difficulty which the intestate himself had 


created by using a Christian name different from that by which he — 


had, as the jury had found, been baptised, the administrator was 
perfectly justified in the ‘course which he had taken, and as he 
had made no interest by the fund, ought not to pay any. The case 
was like that of Unclaimed Dividends which were taken by the 


Crown, and upon which no interest was paid, the Crown retaining © 


the interest, or using the money as compensation for taking care 


of it, as was done, in fact, by bankers. The plaintiffs were not 


entitled, either in respect of contract or otherwise, to interest. 


The Vice-Chancellor, however, was of opinion that as the — 


Crown’s nominee had, without any necessity arising in the course — 
of the administration of the estate, sold the Stock ; and then, — 
without any judicial decision, authority, or investigation, paid it 


over to those whom he considered entitled, the persons really | 
entitled to the fund ought not to suffer by the proceeding. The — 


Solicitor to the Treasury was therefore ordered to replace the sum 
produced by the sale, with interest at four per cent. 


Tt would be difficult to find a more encouraging decision than . 
the foregoing for persons having claims on the Crown arising out. 


of Intestates’ estates. 

The Upcroft Estate Case (personalty valued at £160,000) 
excited a good deal of interest. The facts are these :—In Noy., 
1861, the following notice appeared in the Times :— 


SuppEn Drara.—The Deputy-Coroner for West Middlesex held an 
inquest on Wednesday night . . . . touching the sudden death of a gentie-— 
man of fortune named John Montague Upcroft, sixty years of age, residing 
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at 301, Marylebone-road. Mr. Norton, the deceased gentleman’s medical 
adviser, deposed that he was found dead in his bedroom on Saturday 
morning last. The cause of death was phthisis and polypus of the heart, 
and disease of the lungs. The deceased was aman of large property, being 
worth at least £120,000, and a large amount of money was found in the 
house. Ag no relatives had come forward to claim it, the witness had 
deemed it his duty to employ a solicitor to seal up and take charge of the 
deceased’s property, and to take such other proceedings as the law 
directed. In conformity with the medical evidence, a verdict of “Death 
from natural causes’ was returned. 


In December, 1861, the Next of Kin were advertised for 
apparently without success, as in the Session of 1877, Mr. Colman, 


M.P., gave the followirg notice :— 


To call attention to the case of John Montague Upcroft, an illegitimate, 
who died on the 28rd November, 1861, intestate; and to move for a 
Return of any allowances made out of the estate, and of any other applica- 
tion for allowance which has been made and not acceded to by the Treasury. 


This Notice, however, dropped out of the Order Book, and it 
may be useful to cite precedents for the information asked for by 
Mr, Colman. In 1832, Mr. Harvey (then M.P. for Colchester) 
moved for a Return as to Intestates’ Estates as follows :— 


Return of the number of cases and of the names of the parties in which 
the Crown has administered to the estate and effects of persons who have 
died intestate, leaving no lawful issue, since the year 1824 to 1830, both 
inclusive, specifying (1) the nature and extent of the property so obtained 
and now in progress of recovery; (2) the appropriation thereof; (3) what 
proceedings have been taken in the Courts of Law or Equity in respect 
thereof; and (4) the costs attending each case, and by and to whom paid, 
_ go far as relates to the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 


The Return fills 47 pp, and from it I extract the following :— 
Number of estates reverting to the Crown during the period be- 
tween 1824-1830, about 150 ; amount received (in round numbers), 
£210,000 ; appropr:ated, £131, 000 ; amountin asa of aa 
over £25, 000 ; ; costs, about £20, 000. 

It may be interesting to add particulars 0 of some of the estates 


included i in this Return, thus :— 
D 


of 


Intestate’s name.—Bolton Mainwaring. — 


Amount obtained: i. sk Galt eee aed nea £6,061 2 O 
In: progess Of PECOVELY #5 wicety un vs ahstiessn en Batapiens Nil. 

Crown’s share paid to the King’s Proctor ...... 1,502 2 38 
Grant to Ann Priscilla Warrington .....:......... 4,259 12 3 
COBEE in tee ati gsc ubie Roath Moreau armies taut ae 299° 7.66 





Intestate’s name.—Samuel Ducket and John Watson. 
Amount obtained—Nil. 


In progress of recovery—£1,000 Hast India Stock, and about 
£6,000 arrears of dividend. 


This suggestive note is attached to the entry :— 


The difficulty of identifying the deceased parties has hitherto stopped 
the progress, and nothing has yet been recovered. 


Intestate’s name.—John Turner—(Seaman’s wages). 


Amount obtained ...... sda Ein oli ts 22h ey ee ae £51 2-4 
Debt MAI wig ptaieicyiesspncaecshtd ay UL, totes tale oa algae 19 19 6 
Grant to. W . Player aa ssss ss acitatecoenshare eon atk. te 
OSta hs SSR IA RG Mis Berlei gok ike as ere 28 11 8 


Intestate’s name.—Charles Sidney—(Share of Deccan Prize money). 


Amount obtamed: .j25.04.'4:c. deus deetenacus ete £50 10 9 
Crown's Shave: yaisiis cclare ssc ein eee ge ee Sd ane 
Grant to Mrs'Siéard iiécc.3:3., «esd dheeee ee 2517 8 
Ostet ene: 9619 eR ETO FOES aed ae 30°12°-*0 





Intestate’s name.—Rachel Frances Antona Lee. 


Amount oliteinedt9 Sas5.5 cis deere cat vs Bae £24,910 11 10 
Crown's shared jose: tees adn nee ee eee 5,770 .8 2 
Grant to Lady Ann Dashwood Trehurst......... —-16,346 0 7 
Costs 


ies Gn aR ot 1,706 14 6 


Many more details might be extracted from this Return, but the 
above are probably enough to prove that very large sums yearly 
revert to the Crown by reason of persons dying without known 
relatives, Ifsome Member of the House of Commons would move 
for a similar Return to that from which I have been quoting,—in 
fact, for a continuation thereof from the year 1830 to the present 
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time, I have not the smallest hesitation in saying that from the 
publicity all noteworthy Parliamentary Returns now receive, a 
good many of the estates lying dormant would be restored to the 
Next of Kin or their legal personal representatives. 

One of the most recent “ Crown windfall” cases is that of the 
undisposed-of residue of the estate of a Mr. George Perton who died 
at Prestbury, Gloucestershire, in 1881. The personalty was valued 
at £260,000; but £200,000 (the residue after payment of muni- 
ficent legacies) was undisposed of by the testator’s will. An inquiry 
as to the legitimacy of the testator was held before Mr. Dowdes- 
well, Q.C.; the testator was proved to be illegitimate, and the 
£200,000 te to the Crown. 

Before leaving this subject I would draw attention to the 
Treasury Solicitor Act of 1876, under which these estates are 
dealt with, The title of the Act is “to incorporate the Solicitor 
for the affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and make further provi- 
sion respecting the grant of the administration of the estates of 
deceased persons for the use of Her Majesty.” The principal 
_ sections are the folllowing :— 


Section 2—Enables Her Majesty, by ‘Royal Warrant, to 
nominate the Treasury Solicitor to act on behalf of Her 
Majesty in cases where estates have reverted to the 
Crown by persons dying intestate or otherwise, 


Section 4—Relates to the disposal of money and property 
received from administration or forfeiture. .... of 
Unclaimed Grants, and empowers the Treasury to make 
Rules with reference thereto, thus—(1) Such money - 
and all money arising from securities . . , is to be © 
carried to an account to be called ‘The Crown’s 
Nominee Account,” (2) All money standing to the 
credit of the said account not required for purposes 
thereof is to be paid into the account of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer. (3) Money, securities, or property granted 
by Her Majesty to any person, and not claimed within 
the period fixed by the Rules aforesaid, the Treasury. 
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may direct to be sold, and the PeCoy carried to the 
Crown’s Nominee Account. Pat 


Then follows this important proviso :— 


-If any person satisfies the Treasury of his right under the * 
said grant to the whole or any part of such unclaimed 
money, securities, or property, the Treasury may direct 
the sum paid to the Crown’s Nominee Account in respect — 
of the same or of the part to which ‘such person shows — 
himself. to be entitled, to be paid to such person out of - 
the Consolidated Fund, or the growing produce thereof. 


It willthus be seen that personal estate can be recovered from 
the Crown at any time on proper proofs of title being adduced. 
The section proceeds :— 

The accounts of the receipts and extedeuae on the Crown’s 
Nominee Account shall be deemed public accounts; and 
such abstract thereof as may be directed by Rules under 
this Act shall be annually laid before Parliament. 


Although the accounts are to be deemed ‘‘ public accounts,” 
they are issued in such a form as to be of no value whatever to 
the public. No particulars are given as to the number of estates - 
dealt with ; the names and addresses of the intestates ; the amount 
of each estate ;. the number of cases in which claimants have 
appeared ; the amount of the funds handed-over to the Next of 
Kin, and so-forth. All these particulars could be given with 
very little trouble, and the Parliamentary te would then 
indeed be a valuable one to the public. 

Since the passing of the Treasury Solicitor Act the receipts | 
have been-as follows :— 3 


1 BTV EA OE Mae ME £127,876 19 11 
OTS 7 pies, sheds RS wee 139,769 9 3 
ARTO yuck. tite seeneaae 140,879 3 5 
TSBO ss cdssce sth: aban uietne UDGNS een 


After payment of the Crown’s share, grants to persons baving 
claims on the bounty of the Crown, costs, &¢., the balance in 
hand in 1881 was £177,374. 5s. 10d, 


ot 


Attention has been called in the House of Commons to the 
meagre nature of the infsrmation afforded by the ‘ Crown’s 
Nominee Account,” and Sir Herbert Maxwell, last Session, gave 
_ the following notice :— | 


_ SiR HERBERT MAXxwetu.—Intestates’ Estates reverting to the Crown.— 
Return showing the total amount received on behalf of the Crown since 
the passing of the Treasury Solicitor Act, 1876, with the names and 
addresses of the intestates; also the names and addresses of intestates 
whose estates are in course of administration, with the amount of each 


e estate. 


This Notice, unfortunately, seeped: out of the Order Book, but 
I hope to see it renewed. There are many precedents Seas 
the great value of publicity in similar cases. 

The evidence of the late Queen’s Proctor before the Legal 
Departments Commission, as to how these estates are ordinarily 
dealt with, is very, interesting. The following is the essence of 
it, extracted from a letter of mine in the Daily News on ‘ Wind- 
falls for Royalty.” The Queen’s Proctor said :— 


‘T take out letters of administration, and get in all the money for the 
Government in connexion with the estates of intestate bastards and bond 
vacantia. . . . Trecommend the Lords of the Treasury as to the disposi- 
tion of the balance of the effects. . . . The Solicitor of the Treasury is 
- appointed administrator. ...I am known all over the world, and“ I 
correspond with solicitors and the people interested. . . . I ascertain what 
_ the effects are either at the Bank of England or with various public 
- bodies. . . . Mr. Stephenson gets in the effects. . . . Sometimes there are 
large and heavy pedigree cases. . . . In a heavy case a short time ago, I 
fancied it was rather a fraudulent case on the part of the party who set up 
the claim. I got the facts together and took Counsel’s opinion. . . . I went 
on and won the case, and a large sum was recovered. .. . I have a lot of 
administrations going in shortly, and among them is one estate worth 
£35,000. Occasionally I have much heavier amounts even than that... . 
All these estates are vested in the Crown; they belong to Her Majesty in 
right of Her Royal prerogative. . . . When bastards die there are always 
plenty of people only too ready to seize hold of their property and get wills 
made. . . . In one case there was a commission to America... . It was 
an estate worth £70,000, I think. . . . In ordinary cases the procedure is 
this: I receive a letter stating that A. B. is dead; that he had such and 
such property; that he was a bastard, or has left none but iJlegitimate 
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relations. J then ascertain the facts, and find out who the next of kin are, 
or the persons to whom the Crown should make grants, and I recommend 
accordingly. J take out from forty to fifty administrations in a year. 
Some are large amounts,—£120,000, and sums of that sort. wt 


The above-mentioned letter brought me the following :— 


Your article, ‘ Windfalls for Royalty,’ interested a friend of mine, who 
would much like to make your acquaintance, for he shrewdly observed that 
your specialty must enable you to put a young gentleman with £200 a 
year and good references, but no acquaintances, in the way of finding a 
good wife suitably endowed. 


T need hardly add that I do not interest myself in the affairs 
of young gentlemen anxious to find partners suitably endowed ; 
although, no doubt, there are many prizes of this sort among the 
fair Wards in Chancery. 


Persons believing themselves to be interested in estates of the 
kind noted in this Chapter, and able to prove their bona fides, 
would do well to write to the Solicitor of the Treasury and solicit 
instructions how to put in their claims, Claimants should be 
accurate as to facts, and make their statements as concise as 
possible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 





CLAIMANTS. 


THERE are not a few estates in this country the presumptive 
owners whereof, though having apparently a good title thereto, 
‘may be ousted by the rightful Heir—supposed long since to have 
departed this life—re-appearing on the scene. There are likewise 
people who, possessing every just right to a very desirable estate, 
are still liable to litigation and worry by reason of impostors 
setting up claims having a primd facie appearance of genuineness. 

The catalogue of spurious claimants is a long one; such claims 
have been set up not only in our own day and in our own country, 
but also in the olden time both here and abroad. Claimants have 
rarely any difficulty in finding people ready to believe, not only in 
the genuineness of their claims, but also (and this is the strangest 
part of the business) to find the money to assist in substantiating 
them. The Magna Charta Association is a notable case in point, 
one of the principal objects of that Association being “to secure 
the release and establish the rights of Sir Roger Tichborne,”—not 
a very lively look-out for the trustees of the Tichborne estates, 
who have already had to obtain a Special Act of Parliament in 
order to raise funds for opposing the claim of Arthur Orton, the 
cost of such opposition being nearly £100,000. 

It is easy for really just claims to arise; this is clearly shown 
by the following paragraph, which appeared in a leading provincial 
newspaper some years ago :— | 


Ayn Estate without AN OwnER.—At a Meeting of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, held in the Grand Jury Room of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, on Thursday night, Mr. George Meyer, who presided, in 
referring to an interesting seal belonging to the family of Moels, stated. 
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that the last owner of the property at Moels had a son of yery dissolute 
character, who, getting into debt, collected the rents of the estate, to meet 
his extravagances. His father, vowing that he would be revenged on his 
son, set out to find him ; but whether he did so is not known, as to this day 
neither father nor son has been heard of, and the whole of the estate is 
now in the hands of the tenants, and would be claimable should an Heir 
be found. 1 

We often hear of searches for missing Heirs-at-Law, but it is 
rarely indeed that we find recorded an instance affording such 
ample material for the novelist as the foregoing. An aggrieved 
father goes in search of his erring son, and neither father nor son 
are heard of again—that is sufficiently romantic, in all conscience ! 

Lovers of the curious may like to consult a work entitled 
‘Celebrated Claimants.” Many and marvellous are the claims there © 
recorded, including the history of a spurious claim to be no less 
a personage than the Sultan of Turkey. A pretender to the 
Throne of England died only recently. 

The following is a curious case of an abortive claim to large 
estates in the North of England :— 


Many years ago a Mr. William Swan was found dead in his. bed, at an 
obscure lodging in London. He was the only surviving male Heir of the 
late Mr. Alderman Swan, Mayor of Hull, who left estates of the value of 
£20,000 per annum, or thereabouts, and which the unfortunate Heir had 
been trying (in vain) for over twenty years to recover. The history of the 
Heir is no less remarkable than that of his father, who, when nine years of ~ 
age (to disinherit him), was abducted from the house of his father (Richard 
Swan, Esq., of Benwell Hall, near Newcastle), and put on board the New 
Britannia brig; was wrecked on the rocks of Scilly with Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s fleet, and was afterwards taken prisoner by an Algerine vessel, and 
sold for a slave; but, after four years’ imprisonment, he was set at liberty 
by the redeeming Friars. After this he was again shipwrecked, was carried 
and sold for a slave to a planter in South Carolina, where he suffered almost 
every human woe. He returned to his native home in 1726, after an absence of 
about twenty years, and was identified by one Mrs. Gofton, of Newcastle, his 
nurse, and Thomas Chance, who had been his father’sfootman. He directly 
laid claim to the estates of Alderman Swan, but having neither money, nor 
friends living to assist him, all his efforts proved abortive. After this, he 
settled at an obscure village, North Dalton, near Hull, where he married one 
Jane Cole, by whom he had one son, the above unfortunate William Swan. 
He afterwards died of a broken heart at the above village, 1735. 
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After reading the foregoing romantic story, it is easy to believe 
in the truth of the old song which says— 
*Tis a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 
*Tis the very worst world, Sirs, that ever was known. 


From the great uncertainty of human affairs, it not unfrequently 
happens that estates belonging to one family change owners several 
times in a generation. In the course of these transitions, the 
rightful Heir is occasionally lost sight of, and when he does revisit 
his native place, he finds it almost impossible to substantiate his 
heirship. 

Advertisements for claimants are passed over by most people 
as having only a transitory value, but many of such notices are, 
nevertheless, the means of affording not only a clue to a very de- 
sirable estate, but also a clue to the whereabouts of some long-lost 
relative, who has possibly returned from abroad after many years’ 
absence the happy possessor of an ample fortune, which he is 
anxious bis Next of Kin should share, could he only find them. 

The following is an advertisement for the descendants of a 
person who died 120 years jrior to the issue of this notice :— 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN, DECEASED.— William Chapman, late of New Shoreham, 
in the County of Sussex, Mariner, who departed this life about the year 
1732, and formerly of Deptford, in the County of Kent, had by his wife four 
sons and three daughters; the names of the sons were William, John, 
Joseph, and Clement, and the names of the daughters, Elizabeth, Margaret, 
and Annie. Any persons who can trace their descent (however remote) 
from either of the said Chapmans, may hear of something greatly to their 
advantage, upon application to 








The foliowing is a very curious Claimant Advertisement :— 


To Soxicirors anp Orners.—Twenty-eight years ago.—Wanted, the 
claims of Youne Tom SmirH, the shoemaker’s son, of London Wall, to be 
TAKEN UP. Supposed to be dead.—T. Smith..... 


Such notices as the foregoing are not uncommon, and they show 
pretty clearly that claimant cases are constantly cropping up. 
What is known as the “Great Jennens Case” has given rise | 
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to many Claimants, The facts are remarkable, and may be shortly 
stated thus :— 
The late William Jennens, of Acton-place, Suffolk, and ot 


Grosvenor-square, Esq., by whom the estates were left, attained — 


the great age of 97, and died in the year 1798. 

King William the Third was godfather to William Jennens 
and amongst other valuable presents at his baptism a silver ewer 
from that Sovereign was conspicuous. William Jennens was at 
one time page to George the First, and during the long period of 
his life remained a bachelor, more given to penuriousness than 
hospitality, and his accumulations multiplied even beyond the 
power of computation. He received £3,000 a year from what 
was known as the Exchequer Tontine. He had property in almost 
every fund, and the following were some of the chief items :— 


Poubhi- Sea Stock 45205 vicsocaceevs vn opvee dee ee £100,000 
indian St0ck {27 3.33.:. basen. ee eee 23,800 
Gonvols, Three per Gents.’ i....2: a ceased eee 60,000 
Bank (StOCk = os. ove, eck meae eater eee 35,000 
Four and Five per Cent. ditto .)...0..4..i ete 54,000 
Reduced. Annuities: 2). .5.i4 esa icedee teckel 50,000 
Long BLO. Sins his. F4cueat orn cas ee 2,000 per ann. 
Cash at five different bankers ..............scc00c00es 107,000 
Accumulated interest on Stocks, Funds, &c.,about 150,000 
On Mortgage, shout iia. OAs ee 200,000 
lianded estate; say oi.ys) aes ee 8,000 per ann. 
London Assurance (dividend due)...................5 3,400 
New River Concern (dividend due) ................5 5,000 


His wealth was immense. The dividends on most of his Stocks 
had not been received since 1788, nor the interest on his mortgages 


for years. In his iron chest, the key of which was found hidden ~ 


in a mortgage deed, there were bank notes of the year 1788 to the 
amount of £19,000, and several thousand new guineas. About 
£20,000 in money and bank notes were found at his town and 
country houses, and also a key to the chest containing his mother’s 
plate and valuables deposited with Messrs. Childs, the bankers, 


He is reported to have always kept £50,000 in his bankers’ hands — 


for any sudden emergency ; he had not drawn a draft on the bank 
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for the last fourteen years of his life, It was cnly a short time 
before his death that he employed a steward. He was very regular 
and exact in his accounts; he even noticed his household bills 
when -they exceeded their “aa weekly amount. His expenses 
were supposed to be about £3,000 per annum only, although his - 
property at his death was of the estimated value of two millions 
sterling, A Will was found in his coat-pocket, sealed but not 
signed. This was owing—so runs the tale—to his having left his 
spectacles at home when he went to his solicitor for the purpose 
of executing the’ Will. It is stated that by this Will the whole 
of his immense wealth was intended to be wholly alienated from 
the channels into which it fell. 

Truly, indeed, do “great events from little causes spring.” In 
this case, the disposition of no less than two millions worth of 
property appears to have been diverted, owing to the intending 
testator having forgotten his spectacles. The Heir-at-Law of Mr. 
William Jennens was George Augustus William Curzon, infant 
son of the Honourable Assheton Curzon, M.P., to whom all the 
real estates reverted, The personalty devolved £5 his cousins. 

From the date. of William Jennens’s death, in 1798, to the 
present time, claimants have periodically nude clare to these 
estates, % | 

One of the latest claimants was a person known as ‘ Martin 
the Sexton.” His claim was heard by Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 
and dismissed. The Court of Appeal upheld the Vice-Chancellor. 

The case of a still later set of claimants to these vast estates 
came before the Jate Vice-Chancellor Malins, and was dismissed. 

Intending claimants would do well to ponder the learned Vice- 
Chancellor’s judgment. His lordship said: “ If such a claim could 
be allowed after a period of eighty-two years, no one would be safe 
in the possession of his property. He could see no ground what- 
ever for alleging concealed fraud.” 

The Sir Andrew Chadwick Estate case has also given rise to 
numerous claimants. Sir Andrew died at Westminster in 1768, 
very wealthy, One remarkable fact in connexion with this case 
is the getting up recently at Rochdale of an “ Association of 
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Claimants,” 400 in number, claiming descent from Sir Andrew— 
all very anxious to obtain a share of his property, said to be now 
worth £7,000,000. . | 
The case Chadwick v. Chadwick and Others, in which the 

plaintiff claims to be the Heir-at-Law of Sir Andrew, was lately 
before the Queen’s Bench Division on a question of discovery. 
The trial of the cause has not yet been decided. 

_ I may mention that afew years since there appeared in the 
New York World a very interesting article headed Phantom 
states, giving ‘‘ the chances of the Jennens’ and others as inter- 
preted by themselves.” I have only space here for the “‘ Recapitu- 
lation.” It shows that our American cousins in this, as in many 
other matters, like big figures :— 

RECAPITULATION. 


The following table shows the various Estates, their value, and the 
number of heirs among whom they will be divided :— 


Heirs. Estate. 
Waneke, J ate t Ai.) hanna cin ce 1 OOO) 2a vas $317,000,000 
BRE RICEY ach es Aan ROO B75 4a 250,000,000 
CIBEMOULOM oh ov coi,- doscant saad fous tation 200,000,000 
RRO WICK ie Bm! een Bo ee 37,000,000 
aware ee tel AO al ety Pe OO aa ee 90,000,000 
RISTO SIND. aan dae stn tennicee 200 creas 12,500,000 
Hive AND sme tric od cadmas LO SSS ae 360,000,000 
Five. Bel yc, ehh. ata ee tec ene 5,000,000 
OBNINES oiccosteg. xoe icin laeds ay eae oot ee 400,000,000 
CEPT rey cucunsie winch teeter eg eee see ona 200,000,000 
LIGA KG 0) hs.00 oe ee eee me aS 100,000,000 
Mackey .a:5) 2550 ae eee ie Lae ee ae 10,000,000 
Merritt. fx. cae ee oe ee ae 10,000,000 
Shepherd: 2s.<....ka hon, ee ai eee 175,000,000 
DPOLLOT Uohccs ss <a eee QOOT oc Seam 200,000,000 
Townley . Lit ote oe Ay ne die Oe ee ee 1,800,000,000 
Lawrence- SToteeley oases BO "> Glee 500,000,000 
FEN GL EMRE eh oie acs in crc eG ZOU ES eae 4,000,000 
Webber tint ochii s. .alltne eekneeelee 68-1 kU 50,000,000 
NVOtN ae ratte cocky ee aie toncetes Be teske Ae oa 20,000,000 


Grand total—20 estates; 3,868 heirs; value of estates, $4, 740,500, 000, 
In one of these cases (the Hyde Case) I am informed that 
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several thousand dollars were spent: in a vain endeavour to try 
and find the location of the unclaimed money or property. 


From many curious communications received by me from 
claimants, I have noted the following :— 

A. went to one of the West Indian islands; the Governor 
married her, and at his death left her a large estate with 800 
slaves ; the widow died soon after, leaving the estate to. her 
brother (a drunkard), who got killed ina riot. He had a son 
(also a drunkard), who tried for the estate, but could not prove 
his father’s death, having no certificate. . . The rightful heir 
offers £5,000 to any one who gets the estate for him. 

B. About seventy years ago Captain —— left £10,000 to his 
heirs forever. . . . It hag never been claimed. . . . We 
want the Advertisement calling for the Next of Kin. 

, ©. finishes thus : ‘“‘ We propose to try and collect these several 
estates if they are collectable; and, if not, we don’t propose 








to try.” are 
D. My great-great-grandfather had an uncle who went abroa 
when I wasa lad. . . . Last seen in Africa, unmarried, and 
_very wealthy. . . . We want to trace his estate. 


E. ‘seeks a clue to about £2,000,000 accumulated in India, and 
left to a Scotch family. 

F, is interested in no less than seven different estates in the 
West Indies and elsewhere. 

G. writes thus :—‘‘I have the misfortune to be Nearest ot 
Kin to a piece of property. My father ought to have had it, but 
he was drowned. Some time ago inquiry was made for me. . 

I called on the solicitor, who seemed quite surprised to see me. 
The property .is.in Chancery, and the trustees: reside 
on it.” ; 

H. concludes a long story thus :-~‘‘The tenant at present on 
the estate acknowledges, as I understand, that he is not the 
rightful possessor. . . . He merely occupies till the true Heir 
can be found.” | 

J. Many years ago a gentleman died suddenly. He is supposed 
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to have been poisoned. . » « The present proprietor of the 
estate became suddenly rich, and says he has held possession so 
long he has a legal title. 

K. For a generation or two there has been a family story, or 
legend, that a considerable sum of money awaits a claimant of our 
family in England. Jf untrue, I should like to be able to say 
so authoritatively ; if true, we should of course be glad to get it. _ 

L, had a quarrel with her daughter. One day a letter 
came stating that her son had died in the West_Indies, and left 
all his fortune to his sister. The mother tore off that part of the 
letter, and withheld the good news. . . . She confessed this 
mean trick on her death-bed, but we have never been able to trace 
either the will or the property. 

'  Q. wants.an attorney to take up a diverted inheritance, owing 
* toa forged certificate having been used. . . . The party who 

made the money was transported for pheasant shooting. . « « 
“We shall go for the money and not the estates.” 

R. writes :—“TI don’t know anything about law matters, as 
T’ve been buried in the coal-pits ever since I was nine. From this 
you'll know that my knowledge of the world is very limited. I’m 
told my great-grandfather was a very wealthy planter, and 
left his relatives a lot of money; but, being pitmen, they were 


too poor to go to the West Indies and look after it, and not one 
of them could read or write.” . 





It would be easy for me to fill a volume with similar strange 
cases, but with a romantic one I must close this Chapter. j 

W, states that a young lady of good family ran away with an 
officer at a ball given in honour of the officers in 1769. . . . 
They were married at Gretna Green... . . Her family never 
acknowledged her after. After her death, her husband received a 
letter stating that his wife’s fortune was lying in the Bank for 
her children. He was so incensed at the treatment his wife had 
received that he threw the letter into the fire, saying his family did 
not want them or their money. He greatly distinguished himself 
at Culloden, .. . The fortune is still in some Scotch Bank. 
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In all these claimant cases, inquirers would do well to consult 
a solicitor as to their chances of success before incurring great 
expense in getting up pedigrees. It is very rarely one reads of a 
successful claim to real estate, after many years’ adverse posses- 
sion, except on the ground of fraud. Successful claims to personal 
estate, however, such as unclaimed dividends, unclaimed bank 
deposits, surplus assets, &c., are of every-day occurrence, 
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CHAPTER V., 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTESTATES. 


Berore chronicling instances of funds lying dormant io India, 
by reason of no Next of Kin having put in a claim to the same, 
it may be convenient to note the Act of Parliament 39 & 40 
Geo. III., c. 79, which deals with such funds. Section 21 of that. 
Act is as follows :— : 


And whereas great inconveniences have arisen from the practice of 
granting Letters of Administration ... . in cases where the Next of Kin 
or any of the Creditors of the deceased do not apply for the same, to 
persons calling themselves friends of the deceased. Be it therefore enacted 
that... . whenever any British subject shall die intestate within either 
of the Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or the 
territories subordinate to either of the said Presidencies .... and no 
Next of Kin or Creditor shall appear and make out their claim to the 
administration of the effects of the intestate deceased to the satisfaction of 
the said Court, it shall and may be lawful for the Registrar of such Court 
respectively, and he is hereby required to apply for, and such Court is 
hereby required and directed to grant such Letters . . . . as to such Court 
shall seem meet, by virtue whereof such Registrar shall collect the assets of 
the deceased, and bring them for safe custody into such Court, and account 
for them regularly. . .. 


Section 22 is also very important :— 


Provided always ... . that when any Next of Kin or Creditor, who, at 
the time of the return of the above citation, shall have been absent in 
Europe or elsewhere, shall make and establish their claim to the adminis- 
tration of the assets of such intestate, the Letters of Administration, 
granted by virtue of this Act, to the said Registrar, shall be recalled, and 
administration in due form granted to such Next of Kin or Creditor 
respectively. 


In pursuance of the above-mentioned Act, very large sums of 
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money arising from Intestates’ Estates were taken charge of by 
the Registrars, as will be seen by the following extracts from a 
List (relating exclusively to Calcutta Intestates), published many 
years ago :— 

Securities at credit of Estates. . 


Sicca Company’s 

Rupees. Rupees. 

Anquital, Lieut.-Colonel (died 1843) ...... 54 000F oes 12,200 
> Aviet, Minet (died 1843) .....0.....0cccc00 a T1O0R Aa. 29,500 
Babojohn, Massey (died 1814) ............ eR: i ear a 6,300 
Bouchier, 8. E., spinster (died 1834) ...... 14,500 ...... —~ 
Cacho, Manuel (died 1844) ...............06 2,34,000_...... a 
Gibson, William (died 1808) ............... 44,200 ...... 36,500 
Knox, James, mariner (died 1847) ......... 855900 —— 
Rawlins, John, Lieut.-Col. (died 1847)... 83,100 ..... 27,300 
Welford, Major (died 1837)...........00000. 1,72,600% Xe: 11,900 
Da Costa, John Simon (died 1841) ...... 3,0. S0Gh a es 91,000 
De Silva, Manuel (died 1842) .............., LA1,300- 2.4, 24,700 


From other Lists of Calcutta Intestates I extract the fol- 
lowing :— 


Rey Ae ee ss. Legacy to Mr. C. 
VOR OP Rs i dosth's 120,000 Sicca Rupees. 
ROPE Mette LIOETIOGD iia) eS piiciisnt coi ce es vind 130,000 " 
ee Share Account of 
Miss Eliza Staf- 














LOT MeL 40,000 - 
AS, WAI, 6 ccs 5.53 Account of Legacy 
forWilliamJames ~~ 
ORE clic 3 Pars oe 15,700 Company’s Rupees. 
es Ditto for John § 28,200 Sicca Rupees. 
NVALIST or hobs esc. 15,600 Company’s Rupees. 
iy Dittofor Mrs.Lydia 


Tweedie ..,...... The Like. 


The foregoing extracts are sufficient for the purpose of showing 
that some goodly fortunes await claimants by reason of persons 
dying intestate in Calcutta. 

Similar Lists are published for the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras. 

These Lists are published as Supplements to the Official Govern- 
ment Gazettes, and, like our own Gazette, they have but a.limited 
circulation. If the Government of India could be induced to 
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order the publication, as to all estates under the charge of the 
several Administrators-General, of like information to that con- 
tained in a notice which appeared in the Z%mes and other news- 
papers in the following form, great good to the public would be 
the result :— 


The Undermentioned Sums, remitted by the several Administrators-Qeneral, 














for payment in this country, remain Unclaimed :— 2 
bi 
“28 | Presidency. Estate, To whom payable, Amount, 
Be | 
bH 
ome, ds 
1864 | Madras | Blood, Maj. W.... | G. L. Fitzmanrice ...... 7740 1098 
1876 | Bombay | Charnock, F. R.... | Mrs. Margaret Charnock | 30 16 7 
1857 | Bengal | Mitchell, Isabella | James Mitchell .......... 96,,2-.2 
1862 | Bengal | Wilson, Brg. E. P. | Miss M. C. Wilson ...... 71 1 hore 
1863 | Bengal | Wright, Mrs. H.... | Wm. Walker............... 63 4 1 
1858 | Bombay | Young, Jno. ....... Jeremiah Young ......... 838 5 7— 








As printing and advertising are expensive, I venture to suggest 
the omission in future Lists of sums under £10. < 

Another form of Advertisement issued from the India Office is — 
as follows :— ? 








ea Title of Accounts. — ee Cash, 
Ae Bs} oa) 
1837 | Adams, Major-Gen. Sir J. W....... B, 000 0 0.) 1,805 113 th 
1839 | Bredy, Sergeant J. ..........:.s8- «|» 2,600 0 2:0 225 9 4 
1846. | Coventry, Lieut.-Col. C. ............ 9,000 0 0 Spl ds 0 
1849 | Gresham, Sergeant Geo............. 3,000 0 011,118 3 1 
$S8he sb owe, Major dhe. ens ts ase ces 3,800 0 0 238 9 1 
1827 | Mackenzie, Captain J................ | 3,200 0 0 | 2,548 2 8 
1831 | Majoribanks, Charles ............... 6,600 0 0 596 14 4 
1830 | Meek, James, and another ......... | 25,000 0 0O 997 8 0 
1925 | soperman, OTF 5. srecacsie ares ts 3,000 0 O 393 12 0 
1830 ©| Tollock, Major J. (in trust)......... 6,300 “0° "Os “aO0" ha ad 
1835 | Walker, Lieut. Thomas ............ 21,500 0 O 1145. 2 3 





The total amount unclaimed in the cases notified in this Adver- - 
tisement alone exceeded £10, 009. 
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The smaller sums (of which there are many) might go towards 
paying for printing and giving increased publicity to the Lists of 
Indian Intestates, 


With reference to Colonial Intestates, I may remark that there 
are probably few families in this country who are not more or less 
anxious to know what has become of those of its members who 
left our shores when times were hard, or the news of some great 
discovery of wealth had been reported. Thousands who have in 
this way been tempted to emigrate from Old England have, 
perhaps, written home announcing their safe arrival at a far-distant 
Colony, and with that information all further tidings ceased. “No 

_ news,” in such cases, is very far from being “good news,” and 
_ relatives at home go on “hoping against hope” that all is well 
with the missing ones. People naturally ask why the official 
notices giving information as to Colonial Intestates fail to catch 
_ the eyes of the Next of Kin. The true reason probably is, that 
_ the London Gazette is (or rather was) the medium used by the 
_ Government for these notifications, 
_ Of late years, even the scant publicity of the Gazette is only 
given to the List of Cape Intestates. Why information of the 
_ valuable nature noted in the following pages cannot be published 
in the leading newspapers is just one of those common-sense 
questions to which I venture to think it would be very difficult te 
give a satisfactory answer. 


A perusal of the following extracts from Schedules, published 

in the London Gazette many years ago by order of the Crown 

_ Agents for the Colonies, enables us to form some idea as to what 
thas become of many missing Colonists. The first extract is from 
a Schedule relating to persons who have died in New South Wales, 


headed thus -— 


_ AReturn.... of all Moneys Received and Paid, and of all Balances 
_ intthe Colonial Treasury and Commercial Bank of Sydney, in respect of 


“= 


_ Estates of Deceased Persons. 


" 


H2 


ari? 


Or 
Lo 


Then in columns are given— 


1. Name of Intestate. 5. Money Paid. 

2. Colonial Residence. - 6. Balance to Credit of Estate, — 
3. Supposed British or Foreign Residence. 7. Date of Order to Collect. 

4. Money Received. 8. Remarks. 


The Schedule contains about 150 names. The funds dealt with 


left a balance in hand of £4,000 available for the Next of Kin 
and the following are the histories of a few of the Intestates named 
therein :—A lexander Urquhart, Kenneth McLean, Allan McKenzie, 
and John Ross, belonged to the Rocky River Diggings, and were 
all killed on the same day by the falling in of a tunnel; relatives 


unknown; a sum of £230 due to the Next of Kin of the first of | 


this group, smaller sums to those of the others. Joseph Cheese- 


worth was accidentally drowned in the Khyan Creek ; he left about 


£150; relatives of this colonist, in common with those of most | 


of the Intestates in this Schedule, are unknown. James Firth, 
of Bongongo, was killed by his horse falling on him; he left 


£100. Edward O’Brien, of Grudagia, left nearly £2,000 ; funds 


paid to Administrator. Patrick W. Condon, railway surveyor, 
left £400. George Ross was drowned in the floods at Dungogo, 
and James #. Haines, of Casino, was found drowned on the beach 
at Brisbane Water. The number of deaths by drowning is espe- 
ey. noticeable—it shows what a hazardous undertaking “ Pe 
up ” a new settlement is. 

Records such as the foregoing afford one reason why no news 
comes to anxious relatives as to the whereabouts of some loved 
member of the family who may have emigrated. In many of 
these cases the Unclaimed Money would be very acceptable to 
persons who have not the smallest idea of the good fortune 
awalting them. But such records often possess more than a mere 
money value, and they would doubtless be studied with avidity 
by the public, if made more readily accessible. 

A Schedule of Intestates at Port Phillip contains the fol- 
jowing :— : 


Samuel Adams.—Killed in the bush; nothing whatever known of him, 
Thomas Simpson.—Murdered at Geelong; relatives unknown. 
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Michael Woods.—Found dead by the roadside near Singleton. 

Robert Baystun.—Killed by a gunshot wound at River Plenty. 

Andrew Alexander.—Drowned in River Murray ; effects, £631. 12s. 11d. 

Inacio Corpio.—Died at sea (date unknown). 

Devlin and Shine.—Two sawyers ; murdered by blacks. 

George Atkinson.—Carpenter ; an allotment of land, with small cottage. 
Unclaimed. 


It would be easy to multiply instances of colonists having been 
accidentally killed whose estates or effects now await claimants, 
_ but the above are amply sufficient for “expectant legatees.” In 
several cases there is this welcome item of news :—‘‘ More assets 
to be received.” 


In a list of Intestates for Western Australia appears the name 
of Charles A. J. Piesse, Esq., Colonial Secretary. The balance to 
the account of this estate in 1852 was £437, and certain effects 
remained unsold. 


From a New Zealand Schedule ot Intestates I extract the 
following :— ‘ 


Thomas Ellison, Coalheaver.—Drowned ; a claim for land pending. 

Archibald Milne.—Found murdered. 

Samuel Shelley.—Died at Wallington; a judgment debt in favour of the 
estate for £2,986. 5s. 3d.; recovery doubtful. 

John Tuawaika.—A native; drowned. 

John Hllis.—Wellington ; murdered on board ship in Port Nicholson. 

Peter Harrison.—Died of cholera; £182 for Next of Kin. 


It will be seen that these Schedules contain the very information 
so many families are in search of—the tidings may be saddening, 
but anxiety is thus set at rest. 


A Schedule of Cape of Good Hope Intestates, comprising some 
500 entries, relating to about £20,000, is headed thus :— 


Unknown and Foreign Heirs. 

An Account of all estates or property, belonging to persons unknown, or 
not residing within the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and not 
having any known legal representative therein; and of the names 
and designations, so far as known, of the persons who are supposed 
to be interested therein. 
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The following are the more noticeable items :— 


Unknown Heirs of William Moore. ..........0... 008 £582 2-9 
Unknown Heirs of Robert Waters ................. . 242 1E 4 
John Samuel shart by | siessh teciwes ston por uaee rege 991 tae 
Unknown Heirs of J. 8. Hligood .............00c0e ees 508 12 8 
Unknown Heirs of William Tait ......6...:.ceceeees 275 2 10 
Unknown Heirs of John Reid. ..teiiicsc.t asc deers er 
Walliam Stewart Scott ovis, eohuibereubs Peevey 667 9 3 
ilien Copelandiws.. i. kets 5. aes. aipe io hee cea me 222 9 8 
Unknown) Heirs of Walter C. Lowe................05 404 11 6 
Unknown Heirs of Henry Buckton.................. 456 14 2 
Alfred Mandy ......... inctren eaten eae? vines ae 520 17 10 
Unknown Heirs of Donald James Stewart......... 700 0 0 
The absent Heirs of Henry Mills.............40se00e 186° a2 
_ The absent Heirs of Mary Ann Grant..............4 383 3 8 
The list also contains many curious items, thus :— 
Willem (alias William), liberated African ......... £25 0 0 
Unknown Heirs of Adonis (a Mantatee) ............ 7612 2 
August (& Mantatée) ° 00. .0.2.Sasaecs eure 16 14 6 
Simon of Malmesbury (a labourer) .............66005 20 9 O 
dames (alas Jim James): .(¢c.5x+anes- oosas ene 1274906 
Mjwell-(a Mantatee).ca.0\..cc:0 tiga eee ee 62 6 4 
Unknown Heirs of Sam (a Fingo)...............c001 26 0 O 
Unknown Heirs of John Smith .........cccce eee caee. dy Oe 
The Estate.of the late Jim. ..ccs...;.0 tes ss scmeleies d 3 5 


Before concluding this Chapter, I would venture to make two 
“suggestions, namely: (1) that there be established at the Colonial 
Office a similar branch to the ‘‘ Estates and Will Branch” of the 
India Office; (2) that lists of all unclaimed funds arising from 
the estates of Colonial Intestates be published in the leading 
newspapers, and also issued annually as a Parliamentary Return. 

Many families would be the richer for the suggested publicity, — 
while many others would have anxiety set at rest as to relatives 
long lost sight of, 

Persons desiring information as to Missing Colonists should 
address the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing:street, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARMY PRIZE MONEY. 


PARLIAMENTARY Returns are usually voted the driest of dry 
reading by unfortunate M.P.’s who are supposed to be aw fait with 
their contents, and they are believed to have for the general public 
rather a somniferous tendency ; hence, perhaps, one reason for 
their limited circulation. I venture to think, however, that some 
of such Returns are of a generally interesting character, The 
latest of those relating to Army Prize Money, certainly contains 
valuable information not generally known, as will be seen by the 
following extracts therefrom. 

Between 1809 and 1876 no less a sum than £1,890,451. 6s. 6d. 
has been paid over to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, 
pursuant to Act of Parliament. It is made up thus :—To cash 
arising from Prize Money awarded to the Army, including © 
Unclaimed Shares in the hands of Agents and others, transferred 
to the Commissioners, or recovered by them for distribution, 
£1,588,329, 12s. 5d. ; to cash arising from dividends or interest 
on investments-made from time to time in the public funds, 
to be afterwards realised when required for current demands, 
£280,311. 1s. ; the other items of receipts are not material. These 
large funds have been absorbed thus :— 


By Raaros paid to, Claimants. ie. vies ins aeaasceneecrseibaiys £1,122,040 9 2 
By expenses of executing Prize Acts .......6.cccccrsesceeeee ces 68,072 16 7 
By sums expended on Chelsea Hospital, 

to 1st March, 1842, in diminution of 

votes for In and Out Pensioners ...... £556,752 6 6 
By sums expended on the Hospital since 

Ist March, 1842..,..... TEEN 3asi ea 62,441 13 7 
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By sums transferred by Paymaster- 
General to the Exchequer since the 
above date, in conformity with 





eensury OLintites 3.55. .10h.atseerebae cont xe £41,144 0 8 
—_—— £660,338 0 9 

By sums paid to the Commissioners of Works and 

Buildings by virtue of Acts of Parliament, to purchase 

the site of the Royal Military Asylum, and to improve 
Stich A ay bir iei) can gatd Woes ape od ee 40,000 0 O 


£1,890,451 6 6 


A memorandum is appended to the Return from which it 
appears that a sum of £75,000 Consols is held by the Com- 
missioners, such sum constituting a fund sufficient to meet all — 
anticipated claims, although a sum of about three-quarters of a 
million remains unclaimed. The dividend on the £75,000 Consols — 
is devoted (under the provisions of legal enactments, and with 
the sanction of the Treasury) to the maintenance of the Hospital 
grounds and other purposes for the benefit of the Hospital. 

It will be no doubt gratifying to the taxpayer to know that 
he has been relieved to the extent of several hundred thousand 
pounds by the application of the Unclaimed Army Prize Funds in 
the manner above noted. It would be still more gratifying to 
the Next of Kin of deceased soldiers to know that greater pub- 
licity is likely to be given.as to the Army Prize Money of the 
future. 

A very considerable portion of the Unclaimed Prize Money 
will doubtless remain in the hands of the Government for ever, 
owing to the impossibility of the Next of Kin of many deceased 
soldiers being able to substantiate their claims from lack of the 
necessary documentary evidence. The reason is not far to seek. 
It was a more common practice in days gone by than now for 
persons to enlist as soldiers in assumed names, and be killed in 
actual warfare; in the majority of cases the assumed names 
would be unknown to the relatives, and consequently all Prize 
Money carried to such accounts would lapse to the Crown. 
Another reason for such large sums of Unclaimed Prize Money 
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remaining in the hands of the Government is possibly to be found 
in the fact that great delay usually takes place in its distribution, 
so that many soldiers entitled to share in some goodly prize, die 
before the distribution takes place. A remarkable instance of 
such delay is to be found in the Banda and Kirwee Booty Case, 
the history of which will be found under the head of Indian 
Loot in Chapter VIII. 


One romantic application made to me respecting Army Prize 
Money may not bésout of place here. It is as follows :— 
“Can you give me any information of the Prize Money of 





General , H.1.C.8.2. .. No claim has ever been made by 
the Heirs, because a marriage certificate could not be found. It 
was a runaway wedding. ... The General’s heiress married her 


groom. The will was lost, together with other papers connected 
with the family.” 

I may add that there has recently been established, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, a fund for ‘Old and Disabled Soldiers.” 
The public subscriptions hang fire sadly, and I have ventured to 
suggest that a donation of £25,000 from the Unclaimed Army 
Prize Money would be a graceful act on the part of the Govern- 
ment. A good start would thus be given to a fund the main 
object of which is to make the waning lives of old and disabled 
soldiers as happy as may be. ' 

Persons thinking themselves entitled to a share of Unclaimed 
Army Prize Money, and possessing definite information on which 
a legitimate claim can be founded, cannot do better than put 
themselves in communication with the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital. Persons whose claims are based 
merely on tradition or rumour would do well not to lose time and 
money in running after a myth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





NAVAL PRIZE MONEY, 


TUERE is no Parliamentary Return giving information as regards — 
Naval Prize Money like that with reference to Army Prize Money, 
but no doubt there is a very considerable fund in the hands of the 
Government awaiting claims from the Next of Kin of deceased 
Seamen, An account is annually presented to Parliainent show- 
ing the receipt and expenditure of Naval Prize, Bounty, Salvage, 
and other moneys, and under the head of ‘ Unclaimed Share. 
Account” is the following note :— 

The sum of £36,000 (in addition to the £173,000 referred to in the 
Annual Account for 1854-55) was transferred to this account from the 
Consolidated Fund, between 1st April, 1855, and 31st March, 1865, and is 
available .... for the payment of any claim on account thereof, which 
the Naval Prize Cash Balances may not be sufficient to meet. 


Jé would be likely to prove more valuable to persons interested 
in such matters than such documents have heretofore been if the 
next Account were prepared in such a form that the following 
particulars could be seen at a glance, namely :— 


1. Gross amount of Naval Prize Money. 

2, Amount paid to Claimants. 3 

3. Names and descriptions of persons entitled to Unclaimed 
Shares. | 


A few notes concerning very valuable Prizes may interest the 
general reader. ‘The following account of two taken from the 
French in the year 1745 is extracted from ‘*Schomberg’s Naval 
Chronology ” :— 


The British privateers were singularly fortunate this year in cruising 
against the enemy. Captain Talbot fell in with, on a cruise off the 
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Western Islands, and, after a most obstinate battle, took two large French 
ships, namely, the Marquis d’ Antin and the Lowis Erasmus. ... . These 
ships were from the South Seas, where they had been for four years, and 
were immensely rich prizes. .... The treasure and plate taken out of 
them were put into forty-five wagons, and carried to London. Upon 
a division of the prize-money each sailor’s share amounted to £850... . 
The proprietors’ share amounted to £700,000, 


The year 1745 was certainly a notable one for the capture of 
prizes, for it is recorded that Captain Butler took a prize worth 
£400,000, and there were many others taken of smaller value, 

It is also recorded that— 

In 1762 Captain Pownall, during a cruise off Cadiz, captured the 
Hermoine, a large Spanish vessel. She was the richest prize made during 
the war. The net proceeds of her cargo,,after paying off charges, 
amounted to £519,705. 1ls., the Admiral and Commodore taking 
£64,963. 33. 9d.; the captain, £65,053. 13s. 9d.; three commissioned | 
officers, £13,004. 14s. 1d. each; seamen, £485. 5s. 4d. each. 


After reading the above big figures, I do not think I can better 


illustrate the wide difference between Naval Prize Money past and 
present than by the following :— | 


Notice oF INTENDED DISTRIBUTION oF NAVAL PrizE Money. 


Notice is hereby given to the Officers, Seamen, and Marines, and to all 
persons interested therein, that the distribution of tonnage, bounty, and 
proceeds awarded for the slave dhow Asmeen, captured on... . by Her 
Majesty’s ship .... will commence on... . in the Prize Branch of the 
Department of the Accountant-General of the Navy, and Comptroller of 
Navy Pay, Admiralty, New Street, Spring Gardens. 


The shares. vary greatly, thus :— 


Eo Bd. £8. d. 
a ee 29 12 6 Ninth Class...... 017 O 
Captain ......... 85 18 1 Tenth Class...... 0 8 6 


Persons interested in Unclaimed Naval Prize Money should 
apply to the Accountant-General of the Navy, as above. 
It was more common a century ago than it is now for the 
Army and Navy to act in concert, and perhaps one of the most 
remarkable prize cases on record is to be found in the history of 
the capture of Havannah during our hostilities with Spain in the 
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year 1762, The money, valuable merchandise, with the military 
and naval stores found in the town and arsenal, were valued at 
£3,000,000 sterling. The distribution of the Prize Money in this 
case is said to have caused great discontent. The inferior officers 
and seamen received a very unequal reward for the bravery they 
had shown and the hardships they had endured, as will be seen by 
the following :— 


Abstract of the Prize Money paid to the Navy in five several payments, 
for the Capture of Havannah. 


To the Admiral ......... £122,697 10 6 
To the Commodore...... 24,5389 10 1 
42 Captains ......... 67,225 O 11=£1,600 10 10 each. 
183 Lieutenants...... 42,944- 2 8= 238413 3 each. 
363 Warrant Officers 42,944 2 8= 118 5 11 each. 
1,803 Petty Officers... 22,494 10 11= 17. 5 38 each. 
12,100 Seamen _......... 45,247 13° -7= 3.14 9 each. 
ALOU acoder: Amt £368,092 11 .5 





A like sum was paid to the Army, the private soldiers getting 
about the same amount as the seamen and marines. After reading 
the above, no one can wonder at the large amount of Prize Money 
remaining unclaimed. The insignificant sum of £3. 14s, 9d. would 
be scarcely tempting enough for the deceased seaman’s Next of 
Kin to incur trouble and expense for the recovery of it. 

One would scarcely think it possible that litigation would arise 
as to the right of passengers to share in Prize Money, but in 1795 
the following curious case was decided. The prize, La France, a 
ship the value of which was estimated at upwards of £43,000, was 
taken by the Ceres, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Grattan, and 
several other ships in the service of the East India Company, 
without firing a single shot. At the time of the capture, there 
were on board these ships a considerable number of recruits, and 
a great many passengers. The question for the decision of the 
Court was—‘' Whether the passengers and recruits on board these 
ships at the time of capture were entitled to receive any share of 
the prize?” The King’s Advocate admitted the right of the 
recruits to take a share of the prize the same as common sailors, 
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An affidavit was made on behalf of the passengers, stating that 
the East India Company, and the captains of the ships in their 
service, always understood the passengers to be liable to be com- 
manded, and to the performance of duty in case of an action. 
The King’s Advocate disputed this doctrine, and urged that the 
passengers had not by their appearance contributed to intimidate 
the enemy, and ,therefore had no claim. The Counsel for the 
passengers urged their right to share on the ground of a con- 
structive assistance, namely, that they were on board, capable and 
ready to give actual assistance, in case necessity required it, and 
by their presence they had encouraged the captors. The learned 
Judge was of opinion “that the recruits were entitled to a share 
of the prize, according to the intention and import both of the 
King’s Proc'amation and the Prize Act. The recruits, by their 
dress and appearance, undoubtedly struck some terror into the 
minds of the crew of Za Mrance. With respect to the passengers, 
who consisted (the learned Judge supposed) of gentlemen, women, 
and children, it was not likely that those gentlemen, who probably 
were looking through the cabin windows with their hair full 
dressed, struck any terror into the mind of the enemy; and it was 
not very commendable in gentlemen to wish to take out of the 
pockets of the poor sailors any part of their share. The recruits 
would share as common sailors, the claims of the passengers would 
be rejected.” Few people will doubt the justice of this decision. 
The sailors were ready to fight for the passengers, but luckily a 
goodly prize was taken without firing a shot. 

I might elaborate this Chapter with extracts from Acts of Par- 
liament, and other sources of information, but the foregoing notes 
are probably sufficient for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
fact that large sums of Naval Prize Money await claimants, and 
for informing persons interested how to proceed. 


The following are extracts from letters which have reached 
me from persons supposing themselves entitled to Naval Prize 
Money :— 

A. The Captain of a sloop-of-war died of yellow fever. He was 
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entitled to £500 Prize Money. The Admiralty sent a draft for 
the amount, but it got destroyed by accident, and no steps have 
as yet been taken by the Next of Kin to recover.’ 

B. while serving on a merchant-vessel in 1809 was pressed 
on board an English man-of-war. ... His Next of Kin want a 
clue to his unclaimed wages and Prize Money. 

C. - was pressed into the Navy, and served under Nelson. 
I want to know if any Prize Money is now due to his Next . 
of Kin. 

D. was engaged in several sea-fights, after being pressed 
into H.M. Service, and was entitled to a lot of Prize Money. The 
last vessel he was in got wrecked. , . . He was taken prisoner by 
the French, and died in a French prison, His relations never got 
any of his Prize Money. 
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OHAPTER VIII. 


ee 


INDIAN LOOT. 


THE object of this Chapter is to show (1) what an inordinately 
long time it takes to settle Prize questions, and (2) of what 
multifarious items Indian Loot is composed. 

The Act 29 & 30 Vict., c. 47, has special reference to Indian 
Prize Money ; itis intituled “ An Act to Legalise the Payment and 
Distribution of Indian Prize Money by the Treasurer or Secretary 
of Chelsea Hospital. . . .” | 

~The preamble states that sundry grants of money in the nature 

of Prize have been from time to time made by Her Majesty for 
the Directors of the East India Company, and to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council for distribution among the officers and 
troops of Her Majesty’s Army in respect of captures and expeditions 
in which such officers and troops have been engaged in India ; that 
such portions of the sums of money so granted, as aforesaid, as 
may not have been claimed and distributed in India, have been 
from time to time paid over and accounted for by the said Directors 
and Secretary of State in Council to the said Treasurer as sums of 
money to be received on behalf of the Army, to be distributed 
to the persons entitled thereto, and that the said Treasurer had 
received and dealt with the same accordingly; that doubts had 
arisen as to whether the said Directors and Secretary of State in. 
Council had authority to pay over such moneys as aforesaid, and 
whether the said Treasurer could legally receive and distribute 
the same. 

The Act provides (Section 1) that the receipt of the aforesaid 
Treasurer or his deputy . . . shall be a complete and effectual 
discharge to the said Directors or Secretary of State . . . from 
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all claims of officers and troops of His Majesty’s Army having any 
right or title thereto. 

Section 3 relates to future Prize grants ; such portions ‘of the 
same as are distributable in the United Kingdom or elsewhere 
out of India are to be received by the said Treasurer for dis- 
tribution among the persons entitled thereto. 

Section 6 relates to cases where soldiers have died before a 
distribution of the Prize Money has taken place. The Treasurer 
may waive the production of Probate or Letters of Administration 
where the sum to be distributed is of small amount. 

Having thus summarised the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament relating to Indian Prize Money, I would suggest to persons 


who may think themselves entitled to a share of the large sums — 


due to the representatives of deceased soldiers to put themselves 
in communication with the Secretary of Chelsea Hospital, stating 


concisely the grounds of their claim, and asking for information 
how to proceed further. No notice will be taken of any applica- 


tion unless the following particulars are correctly stated ;— 
i Rank and regimental number of deceased. 
. Date of ah 
3, Name of expedition in which deceased was engaged. 
4. Relationship of claimant to deceased. 


The Banda and Kirwee Booty Case was probably one of the 
most hotly contested Indian Loot cases on record; this is not 
surprising, as the sum at stake was very large,—about £700,000. 
The following is a short history of the case :— 


In the year 1857, a rebellion having taken place in Central India, a 


force was organised by the Madras Government under the command of - 


Sir George C. Whitlock, composed of troops of Her Majesty and of the 
late East India Company, for the suppression of the same. 
These forces encountered and defeated an army which had been 


assembled by the Nawab of Banda; the town of Banda was seized, and 


property of the enemy captured of the value of £20,000. 

The town of Kirwee was afterwards seized, and property of the enemy of 
the value of £700,000 captured. 

Her Majesty, taking into consideration. the aforesaid captures, as well as 
other captures made by divers other officers engaged in other operations 


— ao 
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for the suppression of the said Mutiny, signified Her gracious pleasure that 
the property captured and the proceeds thereof should be granted to and 
distributed amongst the forces concerned in the said operations. By Order 
in Council dated 16 June, 1864, Her Majesty was pleased to order that the 
claims of all parties whomsoever to the property captured during the said 
operations, and the proceeds thereof, should be referred to the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court, who should take into consideration, ‘if it should appear to 
him to be necessary for the purpose of justice, any cipture that might have 
been made of any property during the said. operations by any of the 
claimants, and should make such Order as to him might seem meet. 


The cause came on for hearing in January, 1866 ; the argu- 
ments lasted many days, no less than thirty-five learned Counsel 
being engaged for the various claimants. On 30 June, 1866, Dr. 
Lushington, the then President of the Admiralty Court, in an 
elaborate judgment, held that the general rule for the distribution 
ot booty was the rule of actual capture ; but that, as the line 
must be drawn somewhere, the course most analogous to the rule 
of the naval service, most in conformity to military usage, and 
most likely to work satisfactorily in the case of an army consisting 
of several divisions, was to draw the line between division and 
division ; and he came to the following conclusion :— 

That Lord Clyde and his staff, personal as well as general, are entitled 
to share in this booty captured at Banda and Kirwee; and subject to this 
right, I award the whole of the booty to General Whitlock and his forces, 
including amongst the latter the troops under Colonel Keating, and any 
other troops left by General Whitlock on his march, but who at the time 


of the capture formed a portion of his division, and were still under his 
~ command. I disallow all other claims. 


On the question of costs, the leari1 ed Judge considered that, 
looking to the conflict of opinion between the authorities, the 
costs of all parties should be paid out of the fund. 

The parties interested do not appear to have been satisfied with 
the result of the litigation, for in 1869 Colonel North, M.P., 
moved for a Return on the subject, which resulted in the pre- 
sentation to Parliament of a document (of 114 pages) headed— 
“Copy of all financial papers now in the India Office relating to 
the amounts realised on account of the Banda and Kirwee Prize 
Fuhd, including all documents relative to the Kirwee Promissory 
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that the list of Ktirwee jewels made over to the Allahabad 
Treasury comprised, among other most desirable articles, the 
following :— 


109 diamonds in a paper. 29 small pearl necklaces. 
28 diamond and pearl bracelets. 4 gold nose-rings, with 4 areal 
6 large gold bracelets. pearls. 
25 gold neck chains. 5 silver-cased looking- glasses. 
1 splendid pearl necklace in 9 1 splendid diamond necklace in 
strings. three strings, with a bril- 


17 strings of pearls. liant drop. ; 


7 
Notes, and all explanatory correspondence,” from which it appears’ 
, 
a 





Several diamond earrings. 2 very handsome pearl neck- — 
56 ornaments with ~ precious laces, together 196 pearls. 
stones. . Numerous diamond armlets. 
18 pearl ear-ornaments. 2 bangles, with 22 bells (feet). 
2 large pearl necklaces, 244 1 string of 4 large pearls. 
pearls. 22 handsome rings. a 
1 armlet with 66 brilliants. 31 strings of pearls. - 
1 diamond necklace with pearls 2 diamond bracelets, with 132 
in 31 divisions. _ briliiants. i 


The gold coins comprised 69,597 Venetian coins; many thou- ~ 
sands of Calcutta mohurs ; 431 sovereigns; total number of a 
coins 85,622. 

The “gold bullion,” &e., comprised 250 bars and bricks of gold; 
also many gold fie and massive bracelets of the value of about — 


& 

ten lacs of rupees. } § 
The silver bullion was valued at about £10,000. ; 

‘ 





The rupees and pice were valued at £210,000, or thereabouts. 
The following comprised the principal items in the Banda — 


list: :— z 
Diamond and gold armlets, Gold tray with precious stones. 
Gold and coral necklace. Diamond headpiece. z 
Strings of diamonds. Emerald necklaces. ; 
Gold hookah set with precious Dagger set with precious stones. 
stones. . j 

é 


In October, 1859, a list. of all the property, real and personal, — 
belonging to Airwee Laos, not included in the foregoing lists, 
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was prepared. Part I. comprised (amongst other things) the 
_ following :— 


Landed property. Hlephants and trappings. 

Houses and temples. Numerous gold and silver orna- 
The Palace at Kirwee. ‘ ments: and a miscellaneous lot, 
Bathing Ghaut at Benares. consisting of 484 pantaloons and 
Houses at Banda. jackets, musical. boxes, and 
Gardens at Kirwee. watches (broken), carpets, &c. 
Bungalows. 


Next is given a “ List of Government Promissory Notes” ; 
these were stated to be of the value of about £250,000; amount 
of cash in charge of collectors and others, £50,000. 


Part II. contains, among many other curious items, the 
following :— 


5 silver umbrelias. 17 pieces of gold lace. 
4 silver spears, I silver trumpet. 110 Sowars’ blue coats. 
21 silver sticks. 1 silver punkah. 


In February, 1860, Revised Lists of the Banda and Kirwee 
_ Booty were sent in, and from the correspondence with reference to 
such revised lists, it would appear that the jewels, comprised in 
the original lists, were found jumbled together in boxes, and liable 
to serious injury on removal, owing to their delicate texture. 
These revised lists give in more minute detail the contents of the 
original lists, with additions thereto. 
_ In February, 1860, the Prize Agents asked for authority to 
‘dispose of the Kirwee jewels, and a large amount of gold 
and silver bullion lying idle in the Allahabad Treasury.” The 
amount realised by sales of portions of the booty was about 
£430,000. | 

In July, 1865, a statement was prepared showing the amount 
of interest due on the booty—over £70,000. From 1860 to 1868 
there were a series of despatches, abounding with technical details, 
and in April, 1868, the following document was issued :— 

F 2 
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BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE FUND.—FINAL STATEMENT OF SUMS PAYABLD 
TO PRIZE AGENTS AND COMMANDERS. 








LS. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Total Amount at Credit of Fund............ 68,31,418 9 7 
Beas law Mxpenses: 2 /.hiiby corddadyesav dus oe 681,571 21 >.8 
62,49,846 10 38 
Deduct Agency Commission at 1} per cent. ......cccseesee eee 93,747 11 2 
61,56,098 15 1 
1-20th to Commanders ....1:...seec0ese et eS 3,07,804 15 1 
Being 4-5ths to Lord Clyde ............. .. 2,46,243 15 4 


1-5th to Gen. Sir George Whitlock~ 61,560 15 9 


Tt will thus be seen that in 1868 (more than ten years after the 
Mutiny) the fund was about to be distributed. 

The taxed costs amounted to £58,157. 3s. 11d. This document 
closes what may be termed the first stage of this noteworthy — 
history. | 

Next comes a Case with Opinions of Counsel as to whether the 
Promissory Notes {before referred to) were to be considered booty 
of war. Various precedents are cited in support of the claim, 
containing interesting details concerning Indian Loot, but by a 
Treasury Minute of 31 May, 1869, the Lords of the Treasury 
declined to treat the Promissory Notes as Prize of War, their 
Lordships being of opinion that Promissory Notes could not be: 
treated as Prize within the meaning of Lord Canning’s Pro- 


clamation of 1858. A vast amount of discontent still continued — 


to exist as to the disposal of these funds ; many letters were 
written to the newspapers by a “ Poor Veteran,” and others, and 
in July, 1873, Lord Cairns moved for a Return showing— 

The amount of all movable property of enemies or insurgents in the 
territories of Oudh or Kirwee, or of the proceeds thereof, which may have 
passed into the possession of the authorities in India, since the outbreak of 
the war in 1857, distinguishing the funds which have been distributed 
amongst the troops, and the funds which have been retained or otherwise 
disposed of by the Local Government. 


This led to the presentation to Parliament in 1876 of an 
elaborate document setting forth the result of the twelve days’ 
sale of ‘Gold and silver bullion, consisting of Venetian, Roman, 
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and Portuguese coins, bars, bricks, and gold leaf, silver ingots, 
jewellery, gold and silver ornaments, and utensils.” The details 
of this Return are similar to those of the Return of 1869. 

The following were some of the precedents relied on by the 
claimants to the Promissory Notes above referred to :— 


THE CHINSURAH BOOTY CASE. 

The town of Chinsurah was captured in July, 1781, and a 
claim to a sum of £23,000 was made under the following circum- | 
stances :—The sum had been advanced to one Halsey by the 
Governor of Chinsurah, for a contract which was not executed. 
After the conquest other contractors refunded their respective 
advances to the Hast India Company without demur, but Halsey 
contested their right. 

In 1809 the Court of Admiralty pronounced this sum of 
£23,000 to be Prize Money, being part of the proceeds of the 
capture of Chinsurah, and on a subsequent reference to the Court 
of Appeal, the judgment was affirmed, and the Company adjudged _ 
to pay £14,886 for interest and the costs of the suit. 

Another case cited was that connected with the capture of the 
Isle of France (Mauritius) in 1810; here an estimate of the public 
buildings captured by the troops was made, and the value of the 
property was granted to the army. -In a letter to the Secretary 
to the Deccan Prize Committee, with reference to the claim of the 
Deccan army, the capture of the Isle of France is incidentally 
referred to, and the following passages (especially interesting to 
soldiers) occur :— 


There are no military rights to Prize in the British Army; all is a boon 
from the Crown. Immemorial custom has sanctioned expectations on the 
part of the successful armies, almost tantamount to rights..... It 
appears to me a fair and reasonable subject of appeal to the Royal 
generosity; and if the precedent I have suggested be correct, or others 
can be quoted well founded, I should deem the claim undeniable. .... 


It would therefore seem as if at the date of this letter (1821) 
the claims of our soldiers to share in Prize of War did not rest on 
a very solid foundation. 
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Another notable precedent relied on by the claimants was— 
THE DECCAN CASE. 


Here the value of the Loot in dispute was enormous. ‘The 
_ Appendix to the Proceedings comprised ‘‘An Abstract of the 
Property acquired in consequence of the different Captures made 
by the King of the Deccan during the late Mahratta War.” The 
_ First Part of the Abstract contained an enumeration of the Pro- 
perty the claimants were advised was Prize or Booty, and as 
such distributable to the Army under His Majesty’s Warrant. 
The Second Part was an account of various sums of pe due to 
the Peishwa, including— 

Arrears of revenue rents or tribute due to him at the time of the 


conquest of his dominions, from Native Princes and other persons for 


lands, &c., held by them, and now in possession of the Hast India 
Company. 


The following are extracts from the First Part of the Abstract 
above referred to :— 


POONAH. Livi ese ey 

By assignments of public property ............cseceeecsuensee ees 30,5638 9 9 

Treasure found at Nassuck ...0s......scecsccscecrsencauealoeeises = DOZ,OU0 ) Ul U 
Statement of recoveries of the Peishwa’s money made by 

the Bombay Government in right of conquest ........... 387,358 19 9 


Jewels and other valuables estimated at 30 lakhs, but upon 
which a salvage of 33 lakhs has been granted by the 
Supreme Government to the Army, leaving, therefore, 
to be accounted for..,...... oes deploy nici vas ved dea eget aa ee ee . 298,065 0 0 


PEISHWA. 
Booty seized in the territories of the Peishwa .... after 
the cessation ‘of. hostilities ies ives: scs vec ces feaeevieneuns aie ; 31,182 2 0 
Moneys received from Kattywar, previous to the breaking | 
out Jol. hostilities ..5:,5v.3 sechamameels dtaabins ce pee eee ae eee 43,850 0 0 
Deposit-of public treasure. ...45, Gc ieee. dae 56,250 0 0 
Additional small sums for booty taken in Poonah............ 18,700 0 0 
NAGPORE. 
Treasure pela gigs to the Rajah of Nagpore................., 337,500 0 O 
Booty realised by Captain Conry ......cccccesesseseesseeanerees . 43,168 12. 0 


Jewels and other property belonging to the Rajah.... 
in Nagpore at time of the capture, and subsequently | 
SOU In B ALAUE CT tone ee one cee wei Sa akira 2,000,000 0 0 
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Here we have a Prize claim of over four millions sterling, and 
the Second Part of the Abstract contains a claim of even larger 
amount, It is made up thus :— 


POONAH. Santee» gi 


Arrears of rent due to the Peishwa from the Nizan, which 
fell into the hands of the Supreme Government of India, 
asaresult of the war, stated by the Marquis of Hastings, 
in his letter of 14th July, 1819, to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, to have been Rs 3,50,00,000, calcu- 
lated at 2s. Gd. per rupee, the accounts being kept in 
RS ey tt ea Gitea tok Ge vale ewes who ened cae ov avn doce nen ets 4,375,000 O O 

Amount of revenue collected by Capt. Botinger, on account 
of the Bombay Government, in the district of Ahmed- 

MRRP PINE NO WAL ieee as vecdesn vis wesivevences Ce ents 40,178 2 9 

Amount of revenue collected by Capt. Robertson............ 15,876 11 0 


The foregoing extracts show that a claim of over eight millions 
sterling was made on the Government, and it would seem that the 
above sums did not comprise the entire claim for Loot on behalf 
of the Deccan Army, as appears from the following note at the 
foot of the statement of claim :— 


We beg to state that we are in possession of further papers, some of 
which have but just come to our hands, which will show that other booty 
besides that above enumerated was taken in the territories of the Peishwa and 
of the Rajah of Nagpore, and such claims will be forwarded ag soon as they 
can. be prepared. Qne item of such claim is for the sum of £600,000 
sterling, the proceeds of booty taken in the Southern Mahratta country by 
the Reserve Division. 

Several other claims were subsequently put in, and a costly 
litigation was the result. The memorialists were not satisfied with 
the first decision, and it was not until the year 1833 that the 
claims of the Army of the Deccan were finally adjusted. The 
exact amount awarded to the claimants does not appear. 

- Notwithstanding all the precedents cited, the claimants in tn | 
Banda and Kirwee Case were unsuccessful in their endeavour to 
make the Government treat the Promissory Notes as Prize of 
War. A discussion took place in the House of Lords during the 
Session of 1877, of which the following is a summary :— 
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The Earl of Longford moved for copy of a protest addressed to the 
Treasury by Major-General Colin Mackenzie, C.B., on the part of claimants 
to the undistributed portion of the Kirwee Booty. The noble Harl ex- 
pressed his regret that the question had so long remained unsettled..... 

The Marquis of Salisbury acknowledged the persistency with which 
gallant officers, over a space of time approaching to nearly half a genera- 
tion, had urged this case against successive Governments. .... The case 
relied on was that when the town of Kirwee was taken there was discovered 
in the Kirwee Treasury what was supposed to be £256,000 in Promissory © 
Notes on the Bank of India. . This sum was claimed as lawful Prize; but 
Prize must be captured by the captor. The soldiers did not succeed in 
capturing this particular amount of booty. .... The actual Promissory 
Notes had not been found from that day to this; what was captured was 
only memoranda relating tothem..... 

The Earl of Harrowby was in favour of this matter being decided by a 
judicial tribunal, instead of by a Department of State, the same as was 
done with regard tothe Navy. He deeply regretted that both Houses had 
refused, and still refused, to give satisfaction to the claimants by letting 
them have a legal decision on the case. 

The Earl of Longford said that so long as the Government declined the _ 
relief asked for, so long would the troops believe that the Prize granted by — 
the Crown had been withheld by Crown officials. 

The Lord Chancellor said that when legal questions had to be decided 
it was very desirable that they should be referred to a legal tribunal; but 
the only question was whether this was a legal question to be decided. 


The motion of the Earl of Longford was agreed to. 

The Rev. Alfred Kinloch, who was Chaplain to Lord Clyde at 
the time of the capture of Banda and Kirwee, has been singularly 
persevering in his endeavour to obtain a re-consideration of the 
Promissory Notes question. His claim was allowed by Vice- 
Chancellor Hall. The Court of Appeal reversed the decision of the — 
Vice-Chancellor. Nothing daunted, Mr. Kinloch appealed to the 
House of Lords, and was again defeated. He then tried a Petition 
of Right. This was recently (December, 1882) heard before Mr. 
Justice Fry, and refused. We have now probably heard the last 
of the celebrated Banda and Kirwee Booty Case. 

These necessarily fragmentary notes show how tardily Prize 
questions are settled, and of what exceedingly valuable items 
Tndian Loot is composed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ee ee 


SOLDIERS’ BALANCES UNCLAIMED. 


THE Regimental Debts Act, 1863, consolidates all provisions 
relating to the payment of regimental debts and the distribution 
of the effects of officers and soldiers dying on service, and makes 
like provision for the security and application of the effects of 
deserters and others, and of officers and soldiers becoming insane 
on service. These enactments are very elaborate, and the essence 
of them unknown to the parties really interested, namely, the 
Next of Kin of deceased soldiers, They may be shortly summed 
up thus :— 

Section 4 relates to certain preferential charges on the property 
of a soldier dying on service. 

Section 5 is important, as 1t specifies what is to be deemed p:r- 
sonal estate, thus :—‘“ The surplus only of the personal property 
of an officer or soldier dying on service, remaining over after 
payment of preferential charges, shall be considered personal 
estate . . . . with reference to the calculation of probate duty, or 
any, other. tax. .... 

Section 6 directs how Biterences respecting the aforesaid charges 
are to be decided, namely,—where the death occurs elsewhere than 
in India, by the Secretary of State for War; in India, by the 
Military Secretary of the Presidency in which the deceased was 
quartered, the decisions in all cases to be final and binding. 

Sections 7 and 8 relate to the collection and disposal of effects ; 
they are to be collected by a Committee of Adjustment, but if the 
representative of the deceased, or his widow (if any), or any of his 
Next of Kin, pays in full the preferential charges, such committee 
thall not interfere further in relation to the property. 
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Section 9 relates to cases where the death occurs in India. 
In such cases the effects are to be handed over to the Adminis- 
trator-General for the Presidency in which the deceased was 
quartered. 3 

Section 10 relates to the disposal of the surplus, which is to be 
handed over to the Paymaster, together with such accounts and 
vouchers as may be prescribed by Royal Warrant. 

Section 11 directs the Paymaster to apply the surplus thus :— 
(1) Where the amount exceeds £100 he is to pay it over to the 
representative of the deceased, if present at head-quarters ; if there 


is nosuch representative, the amount isto be remitted tothe Secretary — 


of State for War. (2) Where the amount does net exceed £100 
no representation to the deceased need be taken out; if taken out 
the Paymaster is to pay the amount over to such representative. 


(3) Where the amount does not exceed £100, and representation - 


is not taken out, then the Paymaster is to dispose of the amount 


(in such manner as may be prescribed by Royal Warrant) for the e 


benefit of the widow and of the children, or other near relatives 


(if any) of the deceased ; the residue to be remitted to the Secretary — 


of State for War. 

Section 13 relates to the disposal of residue by the Secretary of 
State for War ; a notice is to be published in the London Gazette 
and elsewhere, stating the total amount to the credit of the deceased, 


and such other particulars respecting the deceased as may seem fit, — 


together with a notice stating the mode in which any application 
respecting the residue is to be made. 

Section 16 deals with cases where no representation is taken out 
and the residue does not exceed £100. The Secretary of State for 


War or the Secretary of State for India, in Council, as the case 


may be, is to dispose of the residue as follows :— 


(1.) He shall, if he thinks fit, pay the residue over to any person showing 
herself or himself... . to bo the widow ... . or child, or any relative 
of deceased, or to be entitled to take out representation... . to the end 
that the residue may be applied by the person to whom it is paid over in 
a due course of administration. 

(2.) Or else, where the deceased leaves any child or near relative him 
surviving, the Secretary of State for War .... shall retain the residue 
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in his hands on behalf of such child or near relative, and shall invest the 


_ residue, or any part thereof, in such manner as may be prescribed by Royal 


-. 


‘Warrant, and shall apply the sums invested or the income thereof... . 


for the maintenance, education, &c., of such child or near relative. 


Section 17 relates to the payment of debts out of residue. 
Section 18 deals with residues undisposed of, thus :— 


If in any case the residue or any part thereof remains for one year after 


_ the first publication of the required notice in the London Gazette .... 


_undisposed of or unappropriated, then as soon as conveniently may be 


after the end of that year .... a similar notice to the original notice 
shall be published in the London Gazette, and so for six successive years 
.... and if, in any case, the residue or any part thereof remains... . 
undisposed of or unappropriated for six months after the publication of 


the last of the required notices .... then at the expiration of the said 
_ six months the same, together with any income or accumulations of income, 
shall be applied towards the creation or maintenance of such Compassionate 


or other Fund for the benefit of Widows and Children or other near relatives 


_ of Soldiers dying on service, as may be prescribed by Royal Warrant. 


It will be seen that Soldiers’ Unclaimed Balances are applied to 


a very laudable purpose, but, even after such balances have been 


thus appropriated, claimants may at any time put in a claim, as 


_ will be seen by the following proviso :— 


Provided, that the application of any residue undisposed of or unappro- 
priated as aforesaid shall not be deemed to bar any claim of any person to 


_ the same, or any part thereof, that may be established at any time after 


— 


such application. 


Having thus briefly summarised the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament dealing with Soldiers’ Effects, I may add that in pur- 
suance of the aforesaid Act, Her Majesty caused to be issued a 
Royal Warrant and Regulations for carrying out its provisions. 
This document contains minute directions as to the getting in and 
realisation of ~Soldiers’ Effects. Every effort seems to have been 
made by the War Office authorities to secure the best price possible 
for the personal effects of deceased soldiers. — 

Since the passing of the Regimental Debts Act, 1863, about 
150 Lists have been published, from which it appears that the 
authorities have in charge many thousands of pounds arising from 


Soldiers’ Unclaimed Balances. 
issued by the War Office :— 


SOLDIERS’ 
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The following is the form of notice 


BALANCES UNCLAIMED. 


In pursuance of the Regimental Debts Act, 1863, notice is hereby given 
that her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for War has available for 


distribution amongst the Next of Ki 


set opposite to the name of each of the deceased soldiers named in the 


n or others entitled, the sum of money 


List which is published with this notice. .., .- 
Applications from persons supposing themselves entitled, as Next of Kin, 


should be addressed by letter to the 
London, 8.W., and marked outside ‘“‘ 


Under-Secretary of State, 
Soldiers’ Effects.” 


War Office, 


No application can be attended to which does not state the date and place 
of the soldier’s birth, enlistment, and death, and the name of the regiment, _ 
His regimental number should also be stated if known. ..., 

No personal application can receive attention. .... 


Some of the amounts are considerable, as in recent Lies I find 


the following :— 


Name, Rank. 
Burrell, Henry...... Corporal ..... 
Casey, Patrick...... Gunner 4: a: sere 
Dwyer, John......... Sergeant ..... 
Green, William...... Sergeant ..... 
Holland, Thomas...| Private ........ 
Hall, Granville...... GanneérY i aes 
Jakes, William...... Private <..34.. 
Kirby, William. .....|' Private ..25...5 


Martin, William a 


Neale, Arthur ..:... Private aes 
Poole, Frederick ...| Private ........ 
| Thomas, Wm. Alex, Private =... sis. 


This year (1883) is likely to be a good one for this kind of 
In a recent number of the Gazette the largest 
Unclaimed Balance” 


‘¢ windfall.” 
“ Soldiers’ 


‘Paymaster-Sergt.) 9th Lancers 


Regiment, Amount, 

fs. ae 

....| O Brigade R.A.......) 152° 9 10 

....| 66th Regiment ...... 106 11 11 

....| 28th Regiment ...... 120 12 56 
....| 2nd Batt. Liv. Regt.| 287° 6 11 | 

....| 2nd Batt. lst Regt. | 164 O 5 

....| Royal Artillery...... 110 811 

iu | 4th Hussars iia 148 17 O 

....| 66th Regiment ...... 124.19 9 

ener 285 18 10 

«| LOth Hussars... At 1072 943 

....| 85th Regiment. ...... 112 16 11 

....| 67th Regiment ...... 12413 8 


yet -recorded is announced, 


namely,—Corporal D. McCristol, Ist Battalion Worcester Regi- 


ment, £518. 18s. 4d. 
I have been for some years a 


dvocating the publication of these 


MS 
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Lists in newspapers likely to be seen by the persons interested, 
instead of in the Gazette. | 

If some Member of Parliament would move for a Return 
showing the total receipts from ‘Soldiers’ Unclaimed Balances ” 
since the passing of the Regimental Debts Act, 1863; the pay- 
ments made thereout; and the balance with accumulated interest 
awaiting claimants, I venture to think the need of greater 
publicity would be fully proved. 

The present system has been estimated to result in a “ Crown 
windfall” of about £4,000 a year, and is very unpopular among 
the rank and file, as may be gleaned from the following extract 
from the letter of ‘A Soldier,” in one of the society journals :— 


I beg to bring to your notice a few facts with reference to the 
* Unclaimed Soldiers’ Balances,’ and I hope that this letter may be read 
by some one in authority, who, out of pity for the poor relations of our 
dead soldiers, will take steps towards effacing a glaring scandal. 

A soldier dies. The chances are he has made no will, and that the 
address of his relatives is unknown. He has saved a few pounds. What 
is to be done withthem? The fact of his death and the particulars of the 
money he has left are advertised. Butin what? Ina daily paper that is 
likely to come under the notice of his relatives or friends? No; but in 
the Army List. And how many of the relatives of the rank and file ever 
see this interesting work? Not one ina hundred..... 

Let me select at haphazard one of the lists. The second republication 
of List CXIX. inthe Army List of March, 1882. It contains the names 
of 71 men who have died, leaving behind them a total of £647. 14s. 11d. 
Then, glancing at the third republication of this same list ten months 
later—that is in January, 1883—it will be found that in the interim only 
nine of the representatives of these 71 men have come forward to claim the 
money duetothem!.... 

Is this an encouragement to a man, in the first place, to become a soldier, 
or, in the second, when he is one, to save his money ? 

Surely steps might be taken to advertise the unclaimed balances more 
publicly. If the authorities do not feel justified in spending the public 
money for such a purpose, might not the interest on the balances be thus 
utilised ? 


Among applications made to me respecting “ Soldiers’ Unclaimed 
Balances,” I have noted the following :— 
A.—Complains that a small balance of pay due to the heirs of 


7 
1) 
> 
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a deceased soldier—a Scotchman—cannot be obtained without ’ 
letters: of administration are taken out. This would cost more — 
than the sum unclaimed. : 
B.—Believes she is entitled to an unclaimed balance : but her — 
son enlisted in an assumed name, and this raises a difficulty in ~ 
“ making good the claim. 
C.—“ My son was killed in the Zulu War, and I receive 
some money from the War Office ; but I want to know if I can- 
not claim also a share of the Zulu ‘War Fund.” a 
D.— Wants to know if —, who was taken by a press gang, 
was killed in battle or died of disease, or was honourably discharged — 
and received all his pay. If not, what balance is due to the 
heirs ? , | “a 
K.—* — was a soldier, invalided home from the wars in 
Spain, He died soon after his return, and his heirs want to get 
his money and property ; but the only person who knows all 
about it goes into fits whenever the subject is mentioned.” cs 








I would only add that many newspapers have advocated greater 
publicity for these “ Soldiers’ Unclaimed Balances.” Perhaps if — 
the matter were brought under Lord Wolseley’s notice, some — 
improvement in the present system might be looked for. 
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CHAPTER X. 





LOST AT SEA. 


In this Chapter I propose, first, to give some curious particulars 
concerning the recovery of specie and other valuables from the 
sea ; and, secondly, to give notes of cases where money has heen 
left to persons believed to have been lost.at sea. 


1.—emarkable Recovery of Specie and Valuables from the Bottom 
of the Sea. - 


~The history of the Lutine is remarkable, not merely for the 
amount of specie got from time to time out of the wreck, but from 
the fact that, although the wreck occurred in the year 1799, 
salving operations have been continued to the present time. The 
facts are as follow :-—On October 9, 1799, the Lutine, of 32 guns, 
sailed from Yarmouth Roads with several passengers, and an 
immense quantity of treasure, for the Texel. In the course of the 
day it came on to blow a heavy gale, which continued the whole 
night; the ship drove on the outer bank of the Fly Island 
passage, and was lost. The darkness of the night and violence of 
the gale precluded all possibility of giving her the least assistance. 
At daylight not a vestige of the vessel was to be seen; she had 
gone to pieces, and every soul, excepting two, had perished. The 
money she had on board is said to have amounted to £140,000. 
Conflicting accounts of the foregoing disaster appeared in the 
newspapers, and there was considerable difierence of opinion as 
to the value of the lost specie; the lowest estimate is that given 
above, the highest £3,000,000. The most vague and contradictory 
statements were promulgated as to the contents of the Lutine ; 
some writers stated that the Crown Jewels of Holland formed part 
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of her cargo; others that the money to pay the British troops 
(then in Holland) was on board ; while others insisted that the 
treasure was consigned by English to Hamburg merchants ; each 
and all of these statements contained a certain substratum of truth. 
It appeared that the treasure had been consigned to Hamburg by 
certain mercantile firms, having been first very heavily insured in 
various offices. On receipt of a certificate of the loss of the vessel, 


the underwriters promptly paid the claims. Salvage operations — 


were then commenced, and in about eighteen months £80,000, or 


thereabouts, rewarded the efforts of the divers and others engaged . 
in the enterprise. The Dutch Government, by reason of the wreck 


having occurred on their coast, took two-thirds of the specie found, 
the remaining one-third going to the finders. Some silver spoons 
and a sword were among the articles found. 


In 1814 further attempts were made to get at the wreck, which 


had become deeply imbedded in the sand, but with very indifferent 
success ; the results of seven years’ toil (1814-1821) being the 


recovery of only a few pieces of silver. In 1822 a Company was — 


formed for the purpose of prosecuting a further search for the lost 
treasure, the Dutch Government by agreement taking half the 
amount recovered, in consideration of a sum of money advanced 
to the Company. Severa) thousand pounds were spent in diving 
operations, but the result was absolutely mil. Next, Lloyd's 
appeared on the scene, and after much negotiation the Dutch 
Government agreed to hand over half of any further salyage 
recovered to Lloyd’s. ' From 1822 to 1857 spasmodic effi ts were 
made to fish up further specie, but the result was merely anxiety 
and vexation of spirit to those engaged in the venture. In 1857 
a further agreement was entered into between the Dutch Govern- 
ment and Lloyd's, and from 1857 to 1861 (sixty years after the 
wreck took place) great good fortune attended the efforts of the 
searchers, about £25,000 being the amount of Lloyds share ; 
some interesting relics were also found, including part of the ship’s 
rudder, and her bell. By the ddateueuren of the Royal Exchange 


by fire, in 1838, the books and papers relating to Lloyd’s were 


lost, and the original underwriters of the Tidétins cannot now be 
traced, 
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In 1871 the Society of Lloyd's applied for a special Act of 
Parliament ; the preamble of that Act concisely recites the history 
of the negotiations between Lloyd’s and the Dutch Government, 
and states that the Committee of Lloyd’s had in hand a sum of 
about £25,000, resulting from the salving operations aforesaid. 


The following extracts from that Act will be interesting to 
claimants :— 


Section 34 provides that the Society of Lloyd’s may from time to time 
aid in or undertake in such manner as to them seems fit the discovery, 
recovery, protection, and restoration, or other disposal of property before 
or after the passing of the Act, wrecked, sunk, lost, or abandoned, or 


found, or recovered in or beneath the sea, or on the shore at home or 
abroad. 


~ Section 35 provides that the Society may from time to time do or join 
in doing all such lawful things as they think expedient, with a view 
to further salving from the wreck of the Lutine, and hold, receive, and 
apply for that purpose so much of the money to be received by means of 
salving therefrom .... and the net money produced thereby, and the 
said sum of £25,000 shall be applied for the purposes connected with 
shipping or marine insurance, according to a scheme to be prepared by the 
Society and confirmed by Order in Council on the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade after or subject to such public notice to claimants of any 
part of the money aforesaid to come in, and such investigation of claims 
and such barring of claims not made or not proved, and such reservation 
of rights (if any) as the Board of Trade thinks fit. 


With this Section I may close this wonderful history of a search 
after sunken treasure. Possibly in years to come a violent storm 
may arise, and the bed of sand now covering the wreck be again 
shifted, thus affording scope for further diving operations. 

A parallel case to that of the Lutine was that of the Thetis, a 
British frigate, wrecked on the coast of Brazil in 1830, with 
£162,000 in bullion on board. The hull went to pieces, leaving 
the treasure upon the bottom in five or six fathoms water. 
The Admiral on the Brazil Station and the captains and crew of 
four sloops of war were engaged for eighteen months in recovering 
the treasure. The service was attended with great skill, labour, 
and danger, and four lives were lost. A good deal of litigation 
was the result, as disputes arose between the parties as to the 

G 
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amount of reward for the salvors, The Court of Admiralty 
awarded £17,000; the Privy Council £29,000, and £25,800 for 
expenses, 

Some years ago a Company, styled “The Wreck Recovery cart 
Salvage Company (Limited),” was launched under distinguished 
patronage, for carrying on the business of “Ship Raisers and 
Cargo Salvors.” It had, however, but a brief existence. 


1.—IJnstances of Property having been Left to Persons 
supposed to have been Lost at Sea. 


The following Advertisement contains materials for an interest- 
ing tale of the sea :— 

Robert Fleurian, otherwise Florio, who, in 1792, went as steward on 
board a brig, which sailed from Wapping bound for the West Indies or ~ 
America, and was compelled soon after to put into the port of Liverpool. 
for repairs, where she lay up for some time. During such time the said 
Robert Fleurian wrote to his brother in London, saying he thought he — 
should not wait for the vessel, but get another ship, since which time 8 
nothing has been heard of him, nor of the said vessel, but it is supposed 
she sailed from Liverpool and was lost at sea, and that the said Robert 
Florio perished..... He would, if now living, be entitled to certain 
property under the will of his mother, or, if he is dead, his wife or children 
would have an interest in such property. 


Some five and twenty years ago a whole family were lost in the 
wreck of an emigrant vessel. The following facts, taken from a 
report of the case, show conclusively that loss of life at sea may 
give rise to family complications and years of litigation :— 

John Tulley, by his Will, bequeathed all his real and personal 
Estate to trustees for the benefit of his only child, Mary Ann, till 
she attained 21, or marriage, then to pay her £500; then, for her 
separate use, during life; on her decease, to her children. 
Testator died in 1832. In June, 1834, Mary Ann Tulley married 
John Underwood. Three children were born unto them —a 
daughter and two sons. By Orders of the Court of Chancery, 
the trust estate on the death of John Tulley’s first executors 
became vested in the appellant, William Wing, and the espouse a: ‘ 
Richard Angrave. 
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On October 4, 1853, Mary Ann Underwood duly made her 
- will, and disposed of the property she took under her father’s 
will, thus:—“to my husband, John Underwood, his heirs, &c., 
subject to the estates and interests of my children therein, under 
the will of my late father ; and in case my said husband should 
die in my lifetime, then I bequeath the said hereditaments, &c., to 
William Wing....” Her husband and Wing were named 
executors. John Underwood, on the same 4th day of October, 
1853, executed his will, and thereby devised and bequeathed all 
his real and personal estate to the appellant upon trust for his 
wife, Mary Ann Underwood, her heirs, &c., absolutely. Then 
came the following proviso :—“ and in case my said wife shall die 
in my lifetime, then I direct that my said real and personal estate 
shall be held by my said trustee, upon trust, for my three children, 
to be equally divided among them; and, in case all of them shall 
die under the age of twenty-one . ... then to the said William 
Wing, his heirs, &c., absolutely.” Testator appointed his wife 


_ and the said William Wing, executrix and executor. 


On October 13, 1853, John Underwood and his wife, with their 
three children, embarked together in the Dalhousie, an emigrant 
ship, bound for Australia, and on the 19th of the same month the 
ship was wrecked off Beachy Head, and the father, mother, and three 
children were all drowned at sea. Now the complications began. 
Wing proved the wills of both John Underwood and his wife. 
Mrs. Underwood, senior, in January, 1854, took out Letters of 
‘Administration to the goods of her granddaughter Catherine, who 
was seen alive after her parents had perished. She also filed a bill 
against Wing, praying for an account of the personal estate of 
John Underwood, and of the separate estate of his wife, and that 
her own right as administratrix of Catherine in the residue of the 
two personal estates might be ascertained and declared. ‘The bill 
alleged that in the events which had happened no beneficial right 
iu the personal property vested in Wing. Evidence was taken on 
the subject of the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Underwocd and their 
children, and a medical man explained the process of drowning. 
In his opinion, assuming the four persons in question to have been 
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in a continued state of submersion, death would take piace in the 
case of all in two minutes at the outside. Two persons, both in 
health, being totally submerged at the same moment, asphyxia 
would ensue in the case of each at the same instant, as nearly as 
he could conceive, A person of seventy would live as long in 
such circumstances as a person of thirty,—assuming them both to 
be in health,—and a female as long as a male, and a weak man as 
long as a strong one. He could not, medically or physiologically, 
give any opinion whether Mr. or Mrs. Underwood was the 
survivor, ‘This evidence was corroborated by another medical 
man. 

A. witness for the defendant was of opinion that the father 
survived the wife and two boys. ‘Two other medical men confirmed 
this opinion. It will, therefore, be seen that in this, as in some other 
cases, the doctors differed and the lawyers consequently doubted. 

In 1854 the suit of Underwood v. Wing was heard before the 
Master of the Rolls, who made a decree declaring the Tulleys _ 
entitled in equal shares to the residuary personal estate of the 
testator, John Tulley, This decree was appealed against, but was, 
in 1855, affirmed. 

Another Bill was filed against Wing and the Tulleys, aud a 
similar decree was made to Hoe) made in the former suit, 

On the appeal to the House of Lords, both the suits were 
treated as involving the same question, so far as Wing was 
concerned. Elaborate arguments were urged by learned Counsel 
on both sides, and numerous authorities cited, but the result was 
that the former decrees were confirmed. 

The foregoing case illustrates the glorious uncertainty of the 
law, and shows that in case of shipwreck the possession of an 
estate may depend upon whether one member of a family survived 
the other by a few seconds only. 

A similar case came before the Civil Tribunal of Marseilles in 
1882. Husband and wife perished in a boat accident, and on the 
auswer to the question who was the survivor £75,000 depended, 

The following case will be especially interesting to readers of 
the seafaring class, as it gives the history of property bequeathed 
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to two seamen who, unfortunately, were lost at sea, and con- 
sequently never inherited the same. The facts were these :— 
Richard Corbitt, who died in 1829, by his will directed the 
residue of his property to be converted and divided amongst his 
three children and grandchild. Of these children, James and 
Charles were merchant seamen, the former being the master and 
the latter the second mate of a ship called the Zhames, which 
traded between England and the West Indies. They left 
Demerara for England on the 9th December, 1828, and touched 
at Dominica on the 24th of that month, after which they were 
never seen or heard of. Upon these facts being proved, the 
Master came to the conclusion that the sons survived the father. 

The Master’s Report was disputed, and after learned argu- 
ments, Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce said :— 


The small amount of the property, the time and money which have been 
already consumed in the investigation of this matter, as well as the possi- 
bility that the expression of a judicial opinion on the question of fact may 
the more readily enable any party dissatisfied with my judgment to obtain 
that of the Lord Chancellor—all these considerations induce me to give 
and to act upon the opinion, which the evidence before me impresses upon 
my mind.) 3.7... There is no doubt the two men died. The question is, 
whether they died in their father’s lifetime. .... It is not for me now to 
decide what rule of evidence ought to guide the Court in a case where 
there is no probability one way or the other—where, for instance, there is 
no question of health or danger; but where, on a particular day, a healthy 
man is seen exposed to no danger, and is never seen or heard of again— 
that is not a case which it is now necessary to decide..... I am of 
opinion that these men died in their father’s lifetime. 


This decision seems to have given satisfaction to the parties, as 
it was not appealed from. Some very intricate questions on the 
construction of the testator’s will, however, arose when the cause 
came on for further consideration, and possibly a very large share 
of the estate was frittered away in costs. 

The following are specimens of Advertisements arising from loss 
of life at sea :— 


Five Pounps Rewarp.—Whereas Samuel Brooks, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, did, on the evening of Monday, the 25th of August, 1851, with 
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his boatmen, named Chellews and Stevens (both inhabitants of St. Ives, 
in Cornwall), sail from Milford Haven in a small yacht called the Jackdaw, 
and neither the said Samuel Brooks nor the said boatmen have since 
returned to their homes. The said Samuel Brooks was short in stature and 
23 yearsof age. The night of the 25th of August, 1851, was very stormy, 
and the Jackdaw and its crew are supposed to have been lost at sea. Any 
person giving information .... tending to prove that the said Samuel 
Brooks is living, or if he is dead, or to prove the finding of the Jackdaw, or 
any part of that vessel, shall receive the above reward. 


The following appeared just 100 years ago (1783), and relates 
to the loss of a ship and every soul on board :— 

If the Next of Kin or any Relations of William Foster, late part-owner 
and master of the merchant ship Commerce, who, with his wife and every 
person on board, was lost in the said ship, on her passage from Jamaica to 
Bristol, in a violent gale of wind, in September, 1782, will apply to.... 
they will hear of something greatly to their advantage. 


It would be easy to multiply instances of persons supposed to 
have been lost at sea having been advertised for in connexion 
with Unclaimed Money, but the foregoing are probably sufficient 
for the purposes of this Chapter. 


I may add that the approximate value of vessels of all nation- 
alities with their cargoes lost during the year 1880 is said to have 
been no less than £68,327,000, including British property of the 
value of £47,495,000.. These are startling figures. During the 
same year, unfortunately, about 4,000 lives were lost, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HEIRS AT LAW. versus CHARITIES. 


A Goop many people ‘are “‘ making haste to be rich,” and in the 
hurry of business charitable intentions are forgotten. If good 
resolutions are made, the putting of them into execution is too 
often deferred to a more convenient season, which, in many cases, 
never arrives, for death steps in and puts an end to further pro- 
crastination ; while, in other cases, intending testators endeavour 
to make up for past neglect by bequeathing magnificent sums to 
Charities, in the hope of perpetuating the renown of their good 
_ deeds as well as of benefiting the Charities, The news of such 
bequests must always be disappointing to Heirs at Law and to 
Next of Kin. ‘I'hese bequests are made under the belief doubt- 
less that “aman may do what he likes with his own.” Such a 
belief may be a very comforting one, but it rests on no sure 
foundation, as will be seen by the following extract from what is 
known as the Mortmain Act, passed in the reign of King 
George IT. :— 


Whereas gifts or alienations of lands, tenements, or hereditaments in 
mortmain are prohibited or restrained by Magna Charta and divers other 
wholesome laws as prejudicial to and against the common utility ; never- 
theless, this publick mischief has of late greatly increased by many large 
and improvident alienations or dispositions made by languishing or dying 
persons, or by other persons, to uses called charitable uses, to take place 
after their deaths, to the disherison of their lawful Heirs: For remedy 
whereof be it enacted..... That from and after the 24th day of June, 1736, 
no manors, lands... . nor any sum or sums of money, goods, chattels, 
stocks in the publick funds, securities for money, or any other personal 
estate whatsoever, to be laid out or disposed of in the purchase of any 
Jands .... shall be given, granted... . to or upon any person or 
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persons... . for the benefit of any charitable uses whatsoever, unless 
such gift .... be made by deed .... in the presence of two or more 
credible witnesses, twelve kalendar months at least before the death of 
such donor. . . . and be inrolled in His Majesty’s High Court of Chancery 


within six kalendar months next after the execution thereof... . 


It is pretty evident that the provisions of the Mortmain Act 
are not generally known, otherwise testators would be more 
careful when making their last Wills and testaments. It may be — 
said that any one wishing to dispose of a large sum of money for 
charitable purposes would naturally consult ,a solicitor as to the © 
best mode of procedure, but it is a well-known fact that many 
wealthy and eccentric individuals dislike this course, hence the — 
reason of so many “ Wills of their Own” being made and upset. 

The Mortmain Act appears to have been passed for the benefit — 
of Heirs at Law and Next of Kin, as instances are not unknown. 
of relatives being entirely “cut off” by a whimsical testator — 
giving, in a pet, his whole fortune to eleemosynary uses; but — 
testators of this class cannot be too careful in framing their Wills, 
as may be seen by the following cases :— 

A testator gave his real and personal estate for building or 
purchasing a chapel; if any surplus, the same to go towards 
support of the minister, and, if further surplus, to charitable 
purposes, as executor should think fit. This trust was held to be 
wholly void; the real estate went to the Heir, and the personalty 
to the Next of Kin. | 

In another case a testator gave his residuary estate for the 
purpose of bringing up children in the Roman Catholic faith. 
Here the fund did not go as the testator intended, nor did it go to 
the Next of Kin, but to the Crown, to be disposed of for some 
other charitable use under the Royal Sign Manual. 

A case decided by the Master of the Rolls, known as * Smith’s 
Poor Kin Case,” arising out of a charitable bequest made 250 
years ago, has given rise to a good deal of discussion. The facts 
were these :—In 1627 Alderman Smith bequeathed £1,000 to be 
invested in land of the value of £60 a year, the income to be 
distributed for the relief and ransom of captives taken by the 
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Turkish pirates. Also a further sum of £1,000, to be invested in 
like manner, the income to be appliéd for the relief of the poorest 
of his kindred,—such as were not able to work for their living, 
namely,—‘“ sick, aged, and impotent persons, and such as could 
not maintain their own charge.” In pursuance of this benevolent 
testator’s wishes, an estate was bought at Kensington, and the 
income applied as directed by the terms of the will. In course of 
time the value of the estate increased prodigiously, and so did the 
poor kindred,—there were only four in 1700, but in 1877 they 
numbered no less than 700. The estate is now valued at upwards 
of £11,000 a year. 

In 1772, the trustees having long since ceased to apply one 
- moiety of the income for the relief of eaptives taken by Turkish 
pirates, obtained an Act of Parliament enabling them to apply the 
whole income for the benefit of the Poor Kin of Smith. The 
Charity Commissioners made inquiry with a view to the prepara- 
tion of a Scheme for the better management of these funds, and 
found that in 1772 there were only fifteen poor kindred entitled 
to share therein. In 1807 there were twelve families claimants, 
and in 1830 there were fourteen families, numbering in the 
aggregate 100 adults, recipients of, or candidates for, a share of 
Alderman Smith’s bounty. In 1868 the 412 “poor” kindred 
lived in 110 households in the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Colonies. The claimants on this Charity comprise persons who 
were apparently never intended to be benefited by the terms of 
the original bequest. For instance, a retired druggist, a retired 
Surgeon, a wholesale grocer, a gentleman (occupation not 
given), a surgeon, and a music-master,—these claimants admit, 
for the purposes of apportionment, that the income of each 
exceeds £300 a year. One claimant asks for the payment of a 
governess for his children ; and another (who is described as an 
actor, a refreshment-house keeper, and a cupper), begs for 
assistance to go to the seaside ; another (a reduced pensioner) has 
£440 a year. One annuitant is described as occasionally coming 
to receive her dole (£40) with black eyes, saying “she had fallen 
down.” One of Alderman Smith’s poor kin is represented as 
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ragged and destitute, and had, by his own statement, “ been 
dying of consumption for above twenty years ;” another, who had 
once been a soldier, and afterwards a bootmaker, had been m 
prison for deserting his family, while another is described as a 
regular beggar, in whose family the charity had done much 
Pciser 

Another claimant wrote to the trustees thus :— 

Gentlemen,—I take the liberty of writeing again to inform you that I 
was entitled to my allowance at Christmas, and I don’t see why I should 
be kept seven months without it. It his my right, and I did not send to ~ 
ask for it till I inherrited it. If you will not send it to me, I will come 
and see the Trustees about it... . and I shall expect you to pay my 
expenses there and back. I am almost distressed. I owe £8 for rent and 
£4 for clothes, and £3. 10s. for provisions, and I have not got one shilling — 
towards paying either of the bills, and I think it is very hard you will not 
send me my allowance and it his my rights, and which I ought to have 
had it last Christmas. 

The Charity Commissioners have been directed to frame a new 
Scheme, and to apply a portion of the income to general charitable 
use. Judging by letters in the Zimes from Alderman Smith’s 
Next of Kin, the decision of the Master of the Rolls has caused — 
great dismay in the camp of the Smiths,—they claim the whole 
fund, and regard appropriation of any poreee thereof to general 
eiible uses as ‘‘ confiscation.” 

Cases of a similar kind are exceedingly numerous. The following 
illustrates how uncertainly the Mortmain Act works :—A gentle- 
man devised a freehold estate to trustees in trust to sell it, ait pay 
the proceeds, together with his residuary personal estate, to the 
trustees of the British Museum, to be by them employed for the 
benefit of that Institution. The question was whether this devise — 
was void under the Mortmain Act. Counsel for the trustees of 
the Museum contended that the British Museum was not a ~ 
charitable institution. It was founded by the munificence of the — 
State for the benefit of the public, Every gift for the use of the 
public is not necessarily a charity. The Museum is National pro- 
perty, and for that reason it was held in Thellusson v. Woodford — 
_ that the devise to the King for the use of the Sinking Fund was 
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“good. Counsel for the Heir at Law contended that the British 
‘Museum was no more National property than a Hospital or College 
of Royal foundation, and that the devise was void as being within 
‘the Statute of Mortmain. The Vice-Chancellor decided in favour 
of the Heir at Law, observing “that it had long been settled that 
as gift of the price of land is, in effect, a gift a. land under the 
ortmain Act. In Mr. Thellusson’s Will there was a residuary 
ar, in certain events, towards payment of the National Debt; but 
those events had not happened, nor probably ever would fipper: : 
and no decision had been given as to the validity of that gift. In this 
Will there is no such gift to the Nation, but a gift to an Institu- 
tion established by the Legislature for the collection and preserva- 
tion of objects of science a of art, partly supplied at the public 
expense and partly from individual liberality.” The Vice-Chancellor 
added :—T consider that every gift for a public purpose, whether 
local or general, is within the Mortmain Act, although not a 
charitable use within the common and narrow sense of these 
words ; and consequently, I must declare this devise void as to 
he real estate.” 
Having shown how easy it is for a charitable donor’s intentions 
to be frustrated by legal technicalities, is may be convenient to 
3 ve a note of one or two cases where charitable bequests have 
: held to be valid. 
¥ A bequest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, 
. be appropriated to the benefit and advantage of Great Britain, 
was held to be valid as a charitable bequest, as far as regarded 
“property of a personal nature, but not as regarded realty. 
In another case, a testator by his will suecead that a sum not 
“exceeding £50 a year should be paid to a literary man, preference 
_ to be given to one not more than forty years of age. By a codicil 
he declared that his object was to give what little assistance he 
‘could to a worthy literary person who had not been very successful 
“tn his career, and, as far as possible, to enable him to assist in ex- 
tending the knowledge of those subjects in the various branches 
of literature to which the testator had turned his attention :— 
“Held, that, provided the literary works of the testator were 
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consistent with religion and morality, this was a charity to which 
the law of England would give effect.” Many a poor auther 
has probably had cause to rejoice that this benevolent testator’s — 
intentions were not frustrated. | 

The following amusing anecdote is from the Pall Mall Gazette. — 
It may be safely termed ‘‘ An Unintentional Benefaction,” and will 
be read with regret by expectant Legatees :— 


A. gentleman who had been dining, “ not wisely, but too well,” in the — 
course of the evening drew a cheque fora large amount, and having signed 
it, poked it, by means of a stick, into a box placed at the gates of a 
Charitable Institution to receive the donations of passers by. When he 
regained his sobriety the next morning, he remembered with horror his — 
liberality of the previous night, and addressed a moving appeal to the 
Managers of the Institution in question to restore the amount of the 
cheque, which he found had been cashed before he had time to dress himself 
or drink one bottle of soda-water. As it was found that the unfortunate — 
man had absolutely left himself penniless, the Managers, it is believed, — 
kindly allowed him a small sum to carry him on till the next quarter, but — 
the shock was too much for him, and, after a few days of intense mental 
agony, he fell into a state of total abstinence, from which he never rallied. — 


I do not know that I can usefully lengthen this Chapter. Dis- 
putes between Heirs at Law and Charities are very common, and 
the cases above noticed are sufficient for the purpose of showing 
that Heirs at Law and Next of Kin not unfrequently take the 
benefit of a bequest intended for some Charity. 
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CHAPTER XII 


6 eS 


UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. 


Ir will be convenient to divide these notes on Unclaimed Dividends 
as follows :— 
1.—Bank of England. 
11.—South Sea Stock. 
111.— Bankruptcy. 


I, BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Among things not generally known is the fact that there annually 
lapses to the Government of this country a very large sum from 
Unclaimed Dividends, presumably by reason of the representatives 
of the original Stockholders not being known to the Bank of 
England authorities. 

A recent Parliamentary Paper shows that on January 4, 
1882, the Dividends due and not demanded amounted to 
£818,909. 12s. 6d., of which sum there was advanced to the 
Government £756,739. Os. 9d. The sums thus advanced to the 
Government are applied pursuant to the provisions of certain Acts 
of Parliament towards the reduction of the National Debt. 

_ Too*much publicity cannot be given to the fact that these 
Unclaimed Dividends belong to the representatives of deceased 
Stockholders ; they only await legitimate claimants proving their 
title as such representatives, prior to being re-transferred from the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt. 

In 1870, an Act was passed with the short title of The National 
Debt Act, which consolidated, with amendments, certain enact- 
ments relating to the National Debt. The provisions with refer- 
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ence to Unclaimed Dividends are collected together in Part VIII. — 
of the Act; they are so important to the public, and the terms 
thereof so little known, that it may be ae to state their effect 
fully. 

Section 51 provides that all Stock, no dividend whereon is 
claimed for ten years, .... . shall be transferred in the books of@ 
the Bank of England..... to the National Debt Commis: / 
sioners, 

Section 52 provides that immediately after every such transfer, 
the following particulars shall be entered in a list to be kept by — 
the Bank eas The name in which the Stock stood immediately j 
before the transfer; (2) The residence and description of the ~ 
parties; (3) The amount transferred; and (4) The date of the 
transfer ; such lists to be open for inspection at the usual hours of © 
transfer; duplicates of each list to be kept at the office of the 
N Siena Debt Commissioners. 4 

Section 53 relates to the mode of transfer, which is to be deemed 
as effectual to all intents as if signed by the person in whose name — 
the Stock then stands. 

Section 54 deals with subsequent Dividends. It provides that : 
where Stock is transferred, all Dividends accruing thereon after the — 2 
transfer shall be paid to the National Debt Commissioners, and — 
shall be from time to time invested by them in the purchase of 
other like Stock, to be placed to their account of Unclaimed — 
Dividends. All such. Dividends, and the Stock arising from the 
public investment thereof, shall be held by those Commissioners, c 
subject to the claims of the parties entitled thereto. 4 

Section 55 relates to re-transfer and payment to persons showing | 5 
title ; it is in substance as follows :—Re-transfer may be made to — 
any person showing his right thereto, In case the authorities — 
are dissatisfied with the claimant’s title, he may by petition, — 
in a summary way, state and verify his claim to the Court of 
Chancery, and the Court may make such Order thereon touching — 
the Stock, Dividends, and costs of application as to the Court 
seems just. 

Section 56 provides that three months’ notice must be given © 
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_ before re-transfer or payment where the Stock or Dividends Coe 


exceed £20. 
Section 57 provides that: ifiver agents as to the re-transfer - 
shall be inserted in one or more newspapers circulating in London 
and elsewhere. Where any such Advertisement is ordered by the 
Court of Chancery, it is to state the purport of the Order. =“ 
Section 58 provides that at any time before re-transfer of Stock 


or payment of dividend to a claimant, application may be made to 


the Court of Chancery to rescind or vary any Order made for 


_ re-transfer or payment thereof. 


Section 59.—It may be desirable to give this Section in extenso, 


as it relates to cases where a second claimant appears :— 


Where any stock or dividends having been re-transferred or paid as 


aforesaid to a claimant by either Bank is or are afterwards claimed by 


another person, the Bank and their officers shall not be responsible for the 
same to such other claimant, but he may have recourse against the person 
to whom the re-transfer or payment was made. 

Section 60. This contains a very important proviso as to second 
claimants :— 


Provided that if in any case a new claimant establishes his title to any 


_ Stock or Dividends re-transferred or paid to a former claimant, and is 


unable to obtain transfer or payment thereof from the former claimant, 
the Court of Chancery shall, on application by petition by the new claimant, 
verified as the Court requires, order the National Debt Commissioners to 
transfer to him any such sum in Stock, and to pay to him such sum in money 
or Dividend as the Court thinks just. 


This is good news for persons who have been defrauded by 
reason of a fictitious claim having been made to Stock and 
Dividends justly their own. Such cases are unfortunately not 


_ without precedent. 


Section 61 relates to payment of Unclaimed Dividends to the 


_ National Debt Commissioners. 


Section 62 relates to Unclaimed Stock, consisting of Stock Certi- 


ficates and Unclaimed Coupons. These are dealt with in a similar 
“Manner as nearly as may be to Unclaimed Stock and Dividends 
thereon, 
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Section 63 enables the Treasury to empower the Bank of 
England or of Ireland to investigate the circumstances of any 
Stock or Dividends remaining unclaimed, with a view to ascertain 
the owners thereof, and allow to them such compensation for their ~ 
trouble and expenses as to the Treasury seems just. | 

Section 66 grants indemnity to the Banks of England and ~ 
Treland and their officers in respect of such re-transfers as afore- 
said ; they are to be in no way responsible to any person having 
or claiming any interest in such Stocks and Dividends. 

From a careful perusal of the foregoing provisions, it would — 
appear that the Legislature has provided proper means for dealing 
with Unclaimed Dividends of the Bank of England,—V%rst, by 
applying them towards the reduction of the National Debt, and 
secondly, for re-transfer from the Commissioners to persons entitled 
thereto on proper proofs of identity being produced to the 
authorities. 

Iam often asked why Dividends continue to remain Unclaimed 
year after year, and my answer is, that in many cases (owing to 
lapse of time and other reasons) it is very difficult to trace the legal 
personal representatives of the original Stockholders, and the State 
will therefore always have a large annual “‘ windfall.” Many years — 
ago the Bank of England ceinorine: published Lists containing — 
the names and descriptions of Stockholders entitled to Unclaimed 
Dividends, and the public were largely benefited thereby ; but it 
was stated that such publication offered facilities for fraud, hence 
their discontinuance. It seems rather hard that the majority of 
persons interested in these funds should suffer for the delinquencies. 
of a few black sheep, and it is utterly impossible to believe that 
the Bank of England Solicitors (to whom, doubtless, any ques-— 
tionable claim would be pues could be deceived in many 


. Cases, 


The means adopted by the Bank authorities for endeavouring to 
find claimants in the present day are, I believe, of a very limited — 
character ; they address a communication to the parties supposed — 
to be interested, acquainting them that their names appear on the — 
Bank books, and that, if they will take measures to establish any 
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claim they may have, all proper assistance will be afforded them. 
As I have stated above, it is almost impossible, in many cases, for 
the Bank authorities to trace the persons really interested, and 
the fact of large sums being annually applied towards the reduc- 
tion of the National Deb‘, arising from Unclaimed Dividends, 
would seem to show that more publicity is necessary in the 
interests of Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. Many thousands of 
persons are more or Jess interested in these Dividends,* and the 
more accessible Lists like those above referred to are made, the 
more chance would there be of the grand total of Unclaimed 
Dividends being reduced. 

I would venture to suggest that some member of the House of 
Commons might move for a Return respecting Unclaimed Stocks 
and Dividends cf the Bank of England, showing,— 

1, Name and Address of Stockholder. 
Amount and Denomination of Stock. 
. Amount Transferred to National Debt Commissioners 
and Date of Transfer. 
. Number of Dividends due. 
. Amount of Unclaimed Stock. 
. Amount of Unclaimed Dividends. 
Amount returned to Claimants. 

The publication of such a Return would be the means of 
enabling many persons to put in a claim for a portion of these 
funds which have been of benefit to the State only for so many 
years. Once issued, the Return might be made an annual one. 
~ It would form one of the most valuable Parliamentary a ever 
issued in the public interest. 

A specimen of an Advertisement issued by the Bank of England 
with reference to Unclaimed Dividends is subjoined :— 

Bank oF ENGLAND.—Unclaimed Dividends.—Applications having been 
made to the Governors of the Bank of England to direct the payment of 
Two Dividends on the sum of £10,500 Consolidated £3 per Cent. Annuities, 


heretofore standing in the name of .. . . deceased, and which Dividends 
were paid over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 


bo 


oo 


IDA 





* The Stockholders number nearly 250,000.—E. P. 
| H 
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Debt, in consequence of the first thereof having remained unclaimed since 
- + +.» Notice is Hereby Given, that, on the expiration of three months 
from this date, the said Dividends will be paid to.... one of the 
Hixecutors of .... deceased, who has claimed the same, unless some _ 
other claimant shall sooner appear and make out his claim thereto. 


I venture to think that these Bank of England notices ought to 
be issued when the transfer to the National Debt Commissioners 
takes place. At present the practice is to wait till a claimant 
appears, and then advertise for further claimants. No wonder the 
Unclaimed Dividends go on increasing, Many Stockholders go 
abroad and never return ; others die leaving no record of their 
investments, while in some cases,—strange as it may appear,—the _ 
investments are absolutely forgotten. , 

A remarkable case came before the late Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
in which it appeared that a lady died at Marseilles at the great age 
of ninety-eight, who, though entitled to £56,000 in the Funds, and 
to more than £20,000 accumulated dividends, was constantly 
borrowing money from her relatives; from which fact, it may be 
inferred, that this large deposit had escaped;the aged lady’s memory. 

The following are extracted from Lists of Unclaimed Dividends 
published by the Bank of England. The numbers after the dates — 
denote the number of Dividends due when the Unclaimed 


Dividends were transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduc- — 
tion of the National Debt :— 


a 





Name. - Address. Date. | Dividends. 
) 
Aquilar, Benjamin ....... Welbeck Street............. 1781. 84 
Ashby, Francis... 4.5: Menitenell’ sia 76 csc 1774 $8 
-Alexander, Robert ...... tidinbureh 9 yin. ce ae ia] Coe 103 
Barnes, John ot .cc yack oe 1778 89 
Burdett, Mary. (450.5054 Cleveland Row ............ | 1772 101 
Brown, Sarah i 4.3). 8. Parliament Street......... 1766 114 
Collinson, Ann ............ Lombard Street............ 1763 119 
Campbell, Elizabeth...... Park Street. cvicajeadee o 1760 | gee 
Croce, James i076...) Cheapside 9... scence .useca 1759 © 127 
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In addition to Unclaimed Dividends, the Bank of England, 
doubtless, has large sums in the shape of Unclaimed Deposits, 
It is also custodian of boxes deposited in its cellars for safe 
custody. Itis a pity that these boxes are not overhauled after 
the lapse of a certain number of years, and their contents adver- 
tised. It has occasionally oozed out that many of these consign- 
ments are not only of rare intrinsic and historical value, but of 
great romantic interest. For instance, some years ago the servants 
.of the Bank of England discovered in its vaults a chest, which, on 
being moved, literally fell to pieces. On examining the contents 
a quantity of massive plate, of the period of Charles II., was dis- 
covered, along with a bundle of old love-letters indited during the 
period of the Restoration. The Directors of the Bank caused 
search to be made in their books,-—the representative of the 
original depositor of the box was discovered, and the plate and 
love-letters handed over. 

I venture to suggest that, instead of allowing valuable property 
to lie idle for centuries, it would be well for every Bank to 
publish periodically a list of the boxes, &c., in its possession, by 
which means the rightful owners might be discovered. 

A. precedent for the suggested publicity is to be found in an 
Advertisement issued, in 1881, by order of the Court of Chancery, 
Ireland, with a view to discover the real owners of the following, 
amongst other, valuables deposited in a bank in Dublin, 


No. 1.—Box containing a number of silver articles, coins, medals, and 
seals, and having on it a crest and the name “ EH. S. Cooper.” 

No. 2.—Box containing a number of silver articles of which several 
are crested with a coat of arms, supposed to be those of Viscount Netter- 
ville. 

No. 3.—Box containing thirty-nine articles of plate, some of them bear- 
ing a coronet. 

No. 4.—Box containing diamonds and articles of jewellery lodged by 
Dr. Andrew Blake and George Jennings on Dec. 22, 1795. 


If the publicity above proposed were adopted, many a missing 
link in a family pedigree would be brought to light, and thus 
H 2 
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enable claimants to complete their title to dormant estates or 
other valuable property. 


1.—SoutH SEA Srook. 


The history of the South Sea Company is interesting; it was 
establisbed in 1711, in the reign of Queen Anne. Great arrears 


of pay had been incurred upon the Navy, Victualling, Transport, — 


and Ordnance Departments, to liquidate which a Company was 
incorporated by the name of the South Sea Company, and invested. 
with the exclusive privilege of trading to the South and West 
Coast of America; in consideration for which privilege the Com- 


pany advanced to the Government for current sérvices £500,000. — 


The amount of arrears and deficiencies, together with overdue 
interest, amounted to about £8,500,000. The actual capital .of 
the Company, authorised by the Act 9 Anne, c. 21, was about 
£9,000,000. On this sum the Company received six per cent. per 
annum interest, and £8,000 a year for management. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, it was one of the Articles of the 
Peace between England and France that what was known as the 


Assiento Contract,—a commercial agreement between the King of © 


Spain and others for furnishing the Spanish dominions in America 
_ with negro slaves,—should be transferred to the English. Accord- 


«ee ae 


ingly, in 1713, a new instrument was signed, to last for thirty { 
years, and the furnishing of negroes to the number of 4,800 annually 


to Spanish America, was committed to the South Sea Company. 


The Company were also granted other privileges, but were on the ; 


whole losers by their iniquitous slave traffic. 


In 1716 the South Sea Fund underwent some new regulations, — 
and in the same year the Government treated with the Company ~ 


for an abatement of the interest due on their debt, and the Com- 
pany agreed to a reduction from six to five per cent. ; they also 


agreed to lend the Government £2,000,000 for the payment of { 


such creditors as should refuse to accede to a like agreement ; but 
the Government did not avail themselves of this offer, as almost 
all the public creditors agreed to the proposed reduction. 


In 1727 the Government was enabled to obtain a further reduc- 


Say 
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tion of the interest due on the debts of the Company from five to 
four per cent. 

It is a noticeable fact that in the year 1732, almost all the 
redeemable debt of the Nation was due to ties Companies, 
namely, the Bank of England, the South Sea Company, and the 
Kast India Company. 

In 1720 a scheme was framed Pr uniting all the public debts 
into one fund; for this purpose the South Sea Company was 
authorised to Dureiiass the debts and annuities due by the Govern- 
ment, on the most advantageous terms they could. The debts 
amounted to about £17,000,000. The Company agreed to pay 
into the Exchequer, for the privilege of purchasing the Perpetual 
Annuities, £4,156,306 towards the discharge of the National Debt, 
and to pay £450 for every £100 of Terminable Annuities which 
they should purchase. This scheme gave rise to that extraordinary 
exhibition of national infatuation known as the South Sea Bubble. 
The expectations entertained of advantage from this agreement 
with the Government, and from the extension of the Company’s 
trade to the South Sea, were so extravagant, that the price of their 
Stock rose in a short time to the enormous premium of 1,000 per 
cent., and soon after fell as rapidly, producing ruin to many 
families. In Hamilton’s History of the National Debt, it is 
remarked “‘ that the folly of this national credulity was the more 
surprising, as a similar delusion of the Mississippi Company had 
taken place in France only a year before, attended with conse- 
quences still more fatal.” 

During the reign of George II., the interest on the public 
debt was Bitcad: from four to three per cent., and the funds 
known as the Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, and the 
Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities were created. The interest 
on South Sea Stock (capital, £3,662,784), and on South Sea 
Annuities was also reduced to three per cent. In 1751, a sum of 
£2,000,000 was borrowed to pay off those who declined to agree 
to the reduction. 

The only branches of trade in which the Company ever engaged 
were, that of conveying slaves to the Spanish colonies and the 
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whale fishery ; both of these enterprises were attended with loss 
and were abandoned. The Company ceased trading in 1748. 

By the Act of 55 Geo. III., c. 57, the exclusive privileges of the 
Company were repealed; and, as a compensation, a guarantee 
fund of £610,464 was appointed to be invested in some Three per 
Cent. Stock. This fund was equivalent to one-half per cent. on the 
Company’s Stock. 

In addition to its ordinary trading capital, the Company had 
the management of several other funds. One of these was known 
as Old South Sea Anmuities. In 1723 these amounted to 
£16,901,099. Part of the capital being paid off periodically, it 


was reduced in 1775 to £11,907,470, at which it remained till the 


establishment of Mr. Peel’s Sinking Fund in 1786. 

Another fund was known as Wew South Sea Annuities. In 
1733 the capital of this fund amounted to£10,988,318; reduced in 
1775 to £8,494,830 ; and the interest from four to ines per ‘cent. 

The only other fund belonging to the Company was that known 
as the Three per Cent. Annuities, 1751. This fund consisted 
originally of £2,100,000 borrowed for the purpose of paying off 
those holders of South Sea Annuities who would not consent to 
the reduction of interest. 

A considerable portion of the before-mentioned sums has been 
from time to time redeemed, and some fifty years ago, when a 
List of Unclaimed Dividends of South Sea Stock was published by 
order of the Directors of the South Sea Company, they were 
- stated to comprise the following sums :— 


Three per Cent. Old South Sea Annuities.........cccccccee £2,999,310 17 9 
Three per Cent. New South Sea Annuities ................. 2,125,168 16 0O 
Three per Cent. Annuities, 1751..........00..cccc ccc ce cue eev aes 470,980 11 0 


The List above referred to contains some 30,000 names and 
descriptions of persons whose representatives were stated to be 


entitled to sums more or less considerable amounting in. the” 


aggregate to several millions sterling. Many people are believed 
to have been largely benefited by the information gleaned from this 
invaluable publication, and the total unclaimed has thus been con- 


I extract the following. 
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siderably reduced, but enough yet remains to make a good many 
persons wealthy. From the aforesaid Unclaimed Dividend List 
The figures after the dates denote the 
number of Dividends due when the funds were transferred to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. 





Name. Address. Date. | Dividends. 
Abercromby, Francis. ...) nnn 1760 153 
PY BOT i dye. so Distiller, Westminster..,,; 1733 37 
POPEOMONUE Poy i geese sass CEPOOCIWICM frit cs tac cs 1781 114 
Backhouse, Rev. Wm. ...). ec eee eee ee ees 1788 99 
Beard, Wilkam .).......... Westminster ............... 1723 57 
peas Biramcig te i is. (for self and childr iiss 1729 45 
Chadwick, Sir Andrew...) ————.... sees 176s | 139 
Clarke, William............ Aldersgate Street ......... 1778 120 














I may add for the information of those who consider themselves 


_to be descendants of any holder of South Sea Stock that the Old 


South Sea House has been. pulled down, and the business with 
reference to. these Unclaimed Dividends transferred to the Bank 


_ of England, where «1! inquiries respecting Unclaimed Stocks or 


eee 


Dividends are answetcu. 

A revised list of these Unclaimed Dividends would be invaluable 
to many families, and I am not without hope that sucha List may 
see the light some day. | 

Most Companies of long standing have on their books large 
sums in the shape of Unclaimed Dividends. For instance, the 


Royal Exchange Assurance Company some years ago had upwards 


of £30,000 thus awaiting claimants. 
such funds should not be periodically advertise]. 


There seems no reason why . 
If a cabman 


- finds a roll of bank-notes or other valuables in his cab he is bound 


to report the fact, and the authorities at Scotland Yard advertise 
for the owner. The same rule might usefully be ex'ended to 
Companies and others, 
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“TIT. —BANKRUPTCY. 


Before quoting statistics concerning Unclaimed Dividends in 
Bankruptcy, it may not be out of place here to give a few extracts 
from the Bankruptcy Laws of the olden time. 

One of the earlier Statutes prescribes the following penalty for 
thé fraudulent conveying away of goods :— 


If on indictment a bankrupt shall be convicted, he or she so convicted 
shall be set in the pillory in some public place for the space of two hours, 
and one of his or her ears nailed to the-pillory and cut off. 


Persons fraudulently claiming the estate of a bankrupt were 
thus dealt with :— 

If at any time before or after a person becomes a bankrupt, any persons — 
do fraudulently, or by collusion, claim, demand, recover, possess, or detain 
any debts, duties, goods, chattels, lands, or tenements, by writing, trust, or 
otherwise, which were or shall be due, belonging, or appertaining to any 
such offender, other than such as he or they can and do prove to be due by 
right and conscience .. . . every such person shall forfeit and lose double 
as much as he or they shall so claim. .... 


After the creditors were satisfied, forfeitures were disposed of 
_ thus :— 
One moiety to the Commissioners of Bankrupts to be paid unto the 
Queen’s Majesty; Her Heirs and Successors, and the other moiety thereof 
. employed and distributed to, and amongst the poor within the 
hospitals in every city, town, or county where any such bankrupt shall 
happen to be. 

The disposal of one moiety of these forfeitures amongst the 
poor in hospitals no one would be disposed to cavil at—why the 
other moiety should go to the Queen’s Majesty is not so clear. 

As recently as the year 1761, a person named Perrott was 

executed at Smithfield for fraudulently con the true state of 
his affairs from his creditors. 

A few years later on (in 1772) a noted firm of bankers See 
payment. The event is thus dilated on in the newspapers of the 
day :— : - } 


It is almost impossible to describe the general consternation in the 


Metropolis at this instant. No event for 50 years past has been remem- 
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bered to have given so fatal a blow both to trade and public credit; an 
universal bankruptcy was expected; the stoppage of almost every banking 
house in London was looked for; the whole city was in an uproar; many 
of the best families in tears . . . . caused by the rumour that one of the 
greatest bankers in London had stopped payment, which afterwards proved 
i The principal merchants assembled, and means were imme- 
diately concerted to revive trade and restore the national credit. 


Considering the distress the failure of a large firm causes, who 
can wonder at the penalties being so severe, in days gone by, for 
fraudulent bankruptcy ? 

In the year 1876 an Act had to be obtained arising out of the 
winding-up of the Western Bank of Scotland. That bank stopped 
payment in 1857, with liabilities amounting to nearly nine millions, 
and after the lapse of twenty years the, fund, in the shape of 
Unclaimed “Dividends, &c., remaining to be dealt with was 
£10,368. In the Liquidators’ balance-sheet it is curious to note 
the alarming difference between nominal and estimated assets, 


_ thus :—Credits and overdrawn accounts, &c., set down in the 


Company’s books at £2,800,000, or thereabouts, are estimated ‘to 
realise the insignificant sum of £439. 18s, 3d. 

A still more gigantic liquidation than that of the Western 
Bank of Scotland was that of the City of Glasgow Bank, which 
failed in 1878, and caused wide-spread ruin and misery. The. 
liabilities were about £14,400,000, with very small available 
assets. Two calls were made, one of £500, the other of £2,250, 
in respect of each £100 of stock. These enormous calls enabled 
the Liquidators to pay off the great bulk of the liabilities, and in 
1882 an Act was passed transferring the remaining assets and 
liabilities to the ‘‘ Assets Company.” ‘The balance-sheet showed 
that no less than £260,000 in the shape of interest could be 
claimed by creditors, and that no claims had been lodged in respect 
of £54,143. 17s. 7d. As far as I am aware, the names of the 
persons entitled to these large sums have never been published. 

Acts of Parliament with reference to Bankruptcy have from 


time to time been passed, but, judging from correspondence in the 


newspapers, they have failed to give entire satisfaction to the 
public. A Memorial presented to Earl Cairns, when Lord 
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Chancellor, contains some striking details concerning Unclaimed 
Dividends in Bankruptcy, of which the following is a summary :— 
In 1864 the Chief Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court stated 


before a Select Committee of the House of Commons that there 


was a fund called the “ Unclaimed Dividend Account,” producing 
£45,000 a year; that under the Trust Deed Clauses of the Act of 


1861, and also under certain sections of the Act of 1869, very — 
large sums had been received by trustees, none of whom were 


liable to any official supervision, or even rendered, as far as could 


be discovered, any amount of Unclaimed Dividends or undivided — 


surplus to any person whatever. The value of bankrupts’ estates 


and of estates administered under trust deeds during the period 


between 1864 and 1876 was £68 817,221. 10s. 
The Memorial proceeds :— 


It will be seen that under Bankrupts’ estates more than 30 per cent. 


of the assets remain undivided at the end of the year, and that nearly 


£22,000 per annum has been paid to the Consolidated Fund from Un- 
claimed Dividends. The estates under liquidations and compositions are 
more than four times the value of bankrupt estates, and must therefore 


yield at the least nearly £90,000 a year in Unclaimed Dividends; .... also 
unemployed balances of at least a million and a half. Innumerable cases — 


have been brought under my notice in which creditors under petitions for 
liquidation, which have been filed for months, have neither been able to 


get any dividend nor any information whatever respecting their debtors’ 


estate, until, wearied by unavailing efforts, they. have retired in h LOD 
disgust. 


The foregoing probably in some degree accounts for the enor- 
mous sums lying idle in the shape of Unclaimed Dividends. 

In 1877 the Secretary to the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Society wrote a long letter to the 7'imes, which -was characterised 
by the leading journal as an important and interesting document. 
I extract from it the following, under the heading “ Undistributed 
Assets and Unclaimed Dividends ” :— 


The figures to which I am now about to refer are so important that I 


trust they will be carefully considered. I venture to think they deserve 
the special consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It appears 
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from the Comptroller’s Return that on 31st December last, there remained ™ 
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in the hands of trustees under bankrupts’ estates, undistributed assets 
amounting to £441,364. 2s. 10d., and that in the Bank of England there 
was a sum of £10,784. 18s. 5d., being Unclaimed Dividends remaining 
after the close of bankruptcies . . . . immense sums of money in these 
cases must remain in the hands of trustees in the form of Unclaimed 
Dividends. Why should the Unclaimed Dividends be kept by these 
adventurers? ... . Between 1862 and 1871 the gross value of the estates 
dealt with under the Bankruptcy Acts, 1861 and 1869, amounted to the 
immense sum of £74,564,326..... All Unclaimed Dividends and un- 
divided surpluses have been kept by the trustees. .... It would be very 
difficult to estimate with accuracy the actual amount of Unclaimed 
Dividends now in the hands of trustees, but there can be no doubt that 
there is at least seven or eight millions of money. « 


Some persons may possibly desire to be enlightened as to the 
prospect of obtaining their share of the funds referred to in the 
Memorial from which I have been quoting. The following section 
from the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 shows that Unclaimed Divi- 
dends may be recovered at any time, on Dee reasons being given 
for the delay in sending in claims :—— 


116. Where any dividends remain unclaimed for five years, then and in 
every such case the same shall be deemed vestedsin the Crown, and shall 
be disposed of as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury direct : 
Provided that at any time after such vesting the Lord Chancellor or any 
Court authorised by him may by reason of the disability or absence beyond 
seas of the person entitled to the sum so vested, or for any other reason 
appearing to him sufficient, direct that the said sum shall be repaid out of 
money provided by Parliament. 


A perusal of the foregoing facts will probably be sufficient to 
show what an important unit in the fabulous sums of money 
awaiting claimants are Unclaimed Dividends in Bankruptcy. 

I may add that there appeared in the 7'umes, some years ago, a 
letter from “ An Executor,” complaining bitterly of the delay in 
distributing Dividends ; in this case.the published correspondence 
showed that £900 had quite escaped notice for upwards of ten 
years, and the editor of the City article of the Zimes, when com- 
menting on the case, said :—‘ Were a Parliamentary Return of 
the residues of estates in the hands of trustees in Bankruptcy to . 
be ordered, people would be startled at the totals it would 
reveal,” 
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Various attempts have been made by successive Governments 
to amend the law of Bankruptcy. Most of the Bills have con- 
tained a clause providing for the transfer to the Crown of all 
Undistributed Assets and Unclaimed Dividends (estimated: by the 
Comptroller at about £5,000,000). I venture to think that 
before such transfer takes place the names and addresses of the 
creditors entitled, with the amounts divisible, should be published 
in the leading newspapers,-so that they or their representatives 
muy have a fair chance of making good their claims. By omitting 
sums under £5 as not worth the expense of recovery, the cost of 
afvertising would be defrayed. It would be easy to cite many 
precedents showing the great value of publicity in such cases, but 
one may suffice, namely, that of the Thames Tunnel Company. 
When that Company was in course of winding up, several 
thousand pounds in the shape of ‘Surplus Assets” awaited 
distribution. Many of the persons interested could not be traced, 
so advertisements were inserted in the leading newspapers, thus :— 


Name of Last known and registered Proportion of Surplus 
Shareholder. place of abode. Moneys due. 


The result was highly satisfactory. very person (save two) 
made good his or her claim. Better evidence of the necessity for 
and value of newspaper publicity could not possibly be desired. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MISERS. 


THERE is every reason to believe that .the hoards of money and 
other valuables one so often reads of as having been discovered by 
workmen while engaged in pulling down old houses have been 
secreted by Misers; the result is that, in many cases, property 
thus found is taken possession of by persons whom the Misers 
never intended to benefit—namely, their Heirs at Law and Next 
of Kin. + 

It is pretty certain that misers of both sexes existed ages ago, 
as they do in our own day, and the following notes concerning 
some notable examples of this class of monomaniacs may not be 
uninteresting. 

Of those who made it the rule of their lives to— 


Gather gear by every wile, 


the case of M. Osterwald, who died at Paris in 1791, isremarkable, 
as showing that the richest man in a city may also be the most 
miserable one. He was the son of a poor minister, and began life 
as a clerk in a banking-house at Hamburg, where he acquired a 
small sum, which he augmented by his speculations in business 
and his economical mode of living; he afterwards came to Paris, 
where he accumulated his enormous fortune. He wasa bachelor— 
the expenses of a wife and children being incompatible with his 
frugal mode of living. He had fora servant a poor wretch, whom 
he never permitted to enter his apartment; he had always 
promised that at his death he should be handsomely recompensed, 
and accordingly he left him a pittance of six months’ wages and 
a suit of clothes, but, as he expressly stated, “ not the most new.” 
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A few days before his death, some of his acquaintances, who saw 
that he was reduced to the last extremity by want of nourishment, 
proposed to him to have some soup. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘it 
is easy to talk of soup—but what is to become of the meat?” 
Thus died one who was reported to be the richest man in Paris, 
more from want of care and proper nourishment than from disease. 
He is stated to have left to relations, whom he had probably never 
seen, the sum of three millions sterling. Under his bolster were 
found eight hundred thousand livres in paper money. 

A miser died in Paris in 1880, leaving property supposed to be 
worth about £60. Some time elapsed before the heir presented 
himself, but on his doing so a search was made in the miser’s 
apartment, and no’ less a sum than £32,000 was discovered in a 
cupboard. 

The cases of these French misers strikingly illustrate the truth 
of the following lines :— 


To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders heaven-directed to the poor. 


In a recent case,—that of William Rhodes, known as the 
Hounslow miser,—two charities benefited largely by the miser’s 
hoards. He died worth nearly £80,000, all of which he left to 
the Royal Free Hospital and the Lifeboat Institution. The miser’s 
nephews and nieces tried to upset the will, but it was upheld, the 
two charities consenting to pay 1,000 guineas to the Next of Kin. 
It is said that this miser commenced his savings by picking up. 
cigar-ends and other unconsidered trifles. His household effects 
fetched £5. 17s. 

A still more extraordinary case is that of an English lady, who 
died in 1766, at.a lodging-house near the Broadway, in Deptford, 
_at the age of 96. Her name was Mary Luhorne. For upwards 
of forty years she lived in Greenwich and Deptford in the most 
penurious manner, denying herself the common necessaries of life. — 
She was known not to have had any fire or candle in her apart- 
ment for fourteen years prior to her death. She frequently. 
begged on the high roads when she went on business to the City. 
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Notwithstanding her wretched way of life, after her death there 
were found securities in the Bank, South Sea, East India, and 
other Stocks to the amount of £40,000 and upwards, besides 
jewels and other precious stones, plate, china, clothes of every- 
_ kind of the richest sort, great quantities of the finest silks, linen, 
velvets, d&c., unmade, of very great value, besides a large sum 
of money. T'o whom all this treasure reverted does not appear ; 
itis to be hoped the miser’s Next of Kin came in for a share 
of it. 
The neighbourhood where Mary Luhorne died seems to be still 
famous for its misers. In 1877 there died at Woolwich a Mr. 
John Clark, aged eighty-six. He is described as having been a 
_ man of education, but a very singular character ; although reputed 
as immensely wealthy, he was very miserly in his habits, and lived 
_ to the last in a squalid hovel in the poorest part of Woolwich ; 
_ the greater portion of his life was spent in the accumulation of - 
_ books, of which he left a large store. It was reported that the 
front shutters of his house had not been opened for over thirty 
_ years; he never took a regular meal, nor did he know the taste of 
wines or spirits. Yet, notwithstanding that he lived in such a 
den and suffered such privations, he reached an octogenarian age, 
_ and died worth £40,000 or thereabouts. This bookworm, as well 
as miser, seems to have been a strange combination of avarice and 
Biiberality ; for, by his will, he left no less than £6,000 to his 
_ doctor, also £5,000 to his housekeeper, besides many legacies to 
local charities, and to a number of the poor neighbours by whom 
_ he was surrounded. Knowing well he could not take his wealth. 
_ with him, he appears to have tried to make some reparation for a 
+ wasted life by disposing of his treasures with a liberal hand. 
_ What his Next of Kin said about the legacy of £6,000 to the 
5 doctor is not recorded. Bequests of this nature are a prolific 
_ source of litigation. ; 
An instance of miserly habits in the great and noble is to be 
found in the case of that renowned captain, the Duke of Marl-. 
borough; of whom it is chronicled that when in the last stage of 


mi and very infirm, he would walk from the public room in Bath 
- 
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to his lodgings on a cold, dark night to save sixpence in chair oe. 
He died Sort £1,500,000. 

It is recorded of a Sir James Lowther that, after changing a 
piece of silver in George’s Coffee-house, and paying twopence for 
his dish of coffee, he was helped into his chariot (he was then very 
lame and infirm) and went home. Some time after he returned 
to the same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint the woman who 
kept it that she had given him a bad halfpenny, and demanded 
another in exchange for it. Sir James is stated to have then had 
about £40,000 per annum coming in, and was at a loss whom to 
appoint his heir. 

Sir Thomas Colby, an official high in office, shortened his 
existence by his passion for this world’s goods, as appears by the 
following anecdote :—‘“‘ He rose in the middle of the night, when 
he was in a very profuse perspiration, and walked downstairs to 
look for the key of his cellar, which he had inadvertently left on a 
table in the parlour ; he was apprehensive that. his servants might 
seize the key and rob him of a bottle of port wine, instead of 
which he himself was seized with a chill, and died intestate, 
leaving over £200,000 in the funds, which was shared by five or 
six day-labourers, who were his Next of Kin.” Marvellous good 
luck for his poor relations. 

Here is an instance of a grasping, ungrateful nature :— 


Sir William Smyth, of Bedfordshire, when nearly seventy years of age, 
was wholly deprived of sight; he was persuaded to be couched by a 
celebrated oculist, who, by agreement, was to have 60 guineas if he 
restored his patient to any degree of sight. The oculist succeeded in his 
operation, and Sir William was able to read and write, without the use of 
spectacles, during the rest of his life; but as soon as Sir William perceived 
the good effects of the oculist’s skill, instead of being overjoyed, as any 
other grateful person would have been, he began to lament the loss (as he 
called it) of his 60 guineas. His contrivance, therefore, now was how to 
cheat the oculist. He pretended that he had only a glimmering, and could 
see nothing perfectly. For that reason the bandage on his eyes was con- 
tinued a month longer than the usual time. By this means he obliged the 
oculist to compound the bargain, and accept of 20 guineas. 


A covetous man thinks no artifice too mean which he may 
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legally practise to save his money. This miserly knight was an 
old bachelor, and at the time the oculist couched him is reported 
to have had a fair estate, a large sum of money in the Stocks, and 
not less than £5,000 in his house! Dr. King, in Anecdotes of 
His Own Tvmes, makes the following observation when quoting 
Sir William Smyth’s case :—‘If you could bestow on a man of 
this disposition the wealth of both the Indies, he would not 
have enough, because by enough (if such a word is to be found 
in the vocabulary of avarice), he always means something more 
than he is possessed of.” 

The following is an instance (by no means an isolated one) 
of good fortune accruing to Next of Kin by a Miser dying in- 
testate :— | 

At Northfleet there died, in 1772, a Mr. Page, dealer in lime- 
stones, and gun flints, by which occupation, and by a most 
penurious way of living, he had accumulated a fortune of some 
£12,000. He lived alone in a large house for several years, no 
one coming near him but an old woman in the village, who, once 
a day, went to make his bed. His death was occasioned by his 
running a knife into the palm of his hand while opening an 
oyster ; the wound inflamed, and at length mortified. Though 
repeatedly requested to apply to a surgeon, he refused, saying, 
** All of that profession were rogues, and would make a job of his 
misfortune.” From his having died without a will, his money 
went to a relative in very embarrassed circumstances. During 
the latter years of his life the miser would never suffer this poor 
relative to come to his house, and never gave him the smallest 
assistance. 

Some years since a chiffonnier (or rag and refuse gatherer) 
died intestate in Frauce, having literally “scraped” together 
‘ 400,000 francs, the whole of which went to the Heir at Law. 

In another case the body of an old man named Partridge, 
a rag and bone collector, was discovered on a heap of filth 
in a room in one of the back streets of Exeter. The deceased 
was in the habit of prowling about the city collecting bones 
and garbage, and he had been seen to eat morsels of food 
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picked up by him in the streets. He lived alone in a room 
which was filled with rags, filth, and vermin. He had com- 
plained of illness a few days before his death, and. had, 
marvellous to relate, resorted to intoxicating liquors as an anti- 
dote, of which he drank freely. After his death a Savings Bank 
book was found, from which it appeared he had a large sum of 
money in the Bank, and had also lent £15 to his landlady, besides 
various sums of money to other persons. His death was, without 
doubt, caused by self-neglect, dirty habits, and insufficiency of 
food. By his dying without a will a nice little windfall reverted 
to his Next of Kin. 

Misers are occasionally to be found "in the Colonies, and with 
the short history of an Australian miser I may close this Chapter; 


Some years ago there died at Surrey Hills, Sydney, an old lady, named 
Solliff, who was a native of England, and lived alone. None of her neigh- 
bours ever knew her to leave her house .... she was very penurious 
.... never lit a fire... . lived a life of rigid seclusion from choice, 
though she possessed a large income from house property. .... Inher 
last illness one of her latest injunctions to those around her was to “look 
after a few pence on the mantel-piece.” . ... She left nothing whatever 
to her relations in Australia, but everything to her Next of Kin in England. 
After her death three bags of money were found, containing £1,100 in gold 
and silver... . a deposit note for £6,000... . deeds relating to house 
property, and about eighty dresses of rare colours and great beauty, also 
rare and costly furs..... It is said her husband was transported for 
stealing a bag of flour. ... . She followed him, and got him signed to her. ~ 

. . The husband died many years ago. | 
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CHAPTER XIV, 





LOTTERIES 


Tue Next of Kin of many persons are largely interested in 
Unclaimed Money arising from State Lottery Prizes. A little — 
historical information concerning Lotteries may, therefore, not be 
out of place here. 

In the year 1698, an Act of Parliament was passed for the 
suppression of Private Lotteries, That Act contains the following 
extraordinary preamble :— 


Whereas severall evil-disposed persons for divers yeares last past have 
sett up many mischievous and unlawfull games called Lotteries, not only 
in the Cities of London and Westminster and in the suburbs thereof and 
places adjoyning, but in most of the eminent towns and places in England, 
and in the dominion of Wales, and have thereby most: unjustly and 
fraudulently gott to themselves great sums of money from the children 
and servants of severall gentlemen, traders, and merchants, and from 
other unwary persons, to the utter ruine and impoverishment of many 
fantfilies and the reproach of the English laws and Government, by colour 
of severall patents or grants under the Great Seale of England for the said 
Lotteries, or some of them, which said grants or patents are against the 
common good, trade, welfare, and peace of his Majestie’s kingdoms. 


For the remedy of the aforesaid evils, it was enacted— 

That all such Lotteries .... are common and publick nusances, and 
all grants, patents, and licenses for such eae or any other Lotteries, 
are yoid according to law. 

By. the same “Act, a penalty of £500 was imposed on persons 
keeping open Lotteries, publicly or privately, and persons drawing 


at any such Lotteries were liable to a penalty of £20. 


Notwithstanding the passing of the above-mentioned Act, it 
Ip 
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was deemed expedient in the reign of King George III. to pass 
an Act legalising State Lotteries, such Lotteries having proved to 
be, according to Blackstone, “a ready mode for raising the Supply.” 
1t would therefore seem that, although Lotteries got up by ad- 
venturers were suppressed, State Lotteries continued to flourish. 
They were first introduced in the reign of King William III., and 
during the Peace which followed the Seven Years’ War, Lotteries 
were often used as valuable aids towards raising money for the 
Public Service. Tickets were granted to subscribers to the loans, 
and instead of paying money to the holders of the fortunate 
tickets, the Prizes were assigned them in capital Stock of that 
kind in which the loan of the year was funded. In the Lottery 
of 1769 the Prizes were paid in money. In 1785 the tickets were 
sold to the public at a profit to the State, and the Prizes likewise 
paid in money; this method was adhered to in all subsequent 
State Lotteries, 

Immense sums of money were thus raised. The following is a 

note of the Prizes in a State Lottery for the year 1782 :— 


“ Distribution of the Blanks and Prizes in the present Lottery. 





2 of £10,000 ig 8 ceria. il de ST a ee 
2 of 255 000s: 3; ae AA Ra ee 10,000 
2 of82 83,0008 © Pah. BEAD RR ee 6,000 - 
Ai6f!252,0004s are) eee eee 8,000 
20%0f20'TFj00Ods? we, Se A 20,000 
30: of%) 2960048: ean, See, eee 15,000 * 
200 of LOOMs 4, O68 sh te Re ee 20,000 
500 of 50ds sauce, bag Cache eee ee 25,000 
4,000 of 20 ABs: GK, A} SIRES. I SP 80,000 
11,550 of LO 18 ofa: ands slic aoe 115,000 
16,310. Prizes, amounting toc. .4 tooo £319,500 
48,690 Blanks. 
OF irkt drawn: 5.cic.3si.4a0y eau dea ae 500 
Last drawn ic. .is cee eee ee ee 5,000 
65,000: Tickets, at Sl.each civ .c0.. Gio... tn eee 325,000 


Not quite three blanks to a prize.” 


No wonder State Lotteries were vcry popu'ar. Every holder 
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of a share therein indirectly did the State some service, at small 
risk to himself, and with the chance of winning a sum sufficient to 
make him happy for the remainder of his days. 

The State has benefited in more ways than one through these 
Lotteries, for in an Account published by the Bauk of England, 
and- presented to Parliament, the following entry may be 
found :— 

Amount of balances of sums issued for payment of Dividends due and 
not demanded, and for the payment of Lottery Prizes and Benefits which had 


_ not been claimed, and which remained in the hands of the Governor and 
Company, of the Bank of England, 


The amount due in respect of these Unclaimed Lottery Prizes 
has been transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt. 

In 1767 the following curious paragraph appeared concerning 
the anxious bolder of a Lottery ticket:—A gentlewoman in 
Holborn, whose husband had presented her ‘with a ticket, put up 
prayers In the church the day before the drawing, thus: ‘The 
prayers of this congregation are desired for the success of a person 
engaged in a new undertaking.” 

In the same year is recorded the following :—‘‘ The £10,000 
Prize drawn this day is the property of Mr. Cappadocia, an 
eminent Jew merchant, who formerly had a Prize of like value for 
himself, and purchased a third for a correspondent abroad.” 

It is also recorded that a broker near Old-street, having pur- 
chased a room full of goods belonging to a poor woman in the 
neighbourhood, upon opening an old bureau, discovered in a 
private drawer (concealed within another), a Lottery ticket’ for 
the year 1765, which, upon Se proved to have been a 
prize for £500. 

Lotteries appear to have been popular in India as well as in 

England, as will be seen by the following :— 


In 1811 a Prize of 100,000 sicca rupees was awarded to a fortunate 
Hindoo of the name of Pulwan Sing, who for many years earned a pre- 
carious livelihood by providing groups of dancing girls for the opulent 
Bengalese during the Doorgah Poojah and other festivals. Pulwan Sing 
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was the sole proprietor of the ticket. He bore the sudden stroke of good 
fortune, by which he was raised in an instant from indigence to a state of 
affluence beyond his most sanguine dreams, with all the composure of 
a practical philosopher. | 


Poor Pulwan Sing, however, did not long enjoy his fortune, for 
it is recorded that a few days after receiving the proceeds of his 
Prize, his life was cut short by a fall from a horse, which he had 
purchased with a portion 2 the Lottery money. 

In the Morning Chronicle for 1791 the following extraordinary 
Lottery anecdote is guaranteed as an absolute fact :— 


For the Irish Lottery, 1788, Mr. Golding, a respectable gentleman, who — 
resides near Town Malling, and who is. universally esteemed through the 
whole county of Kent, purchased a small share at Shergold’s, the Royal 
Union Bank, 50, Lombard Street. This proving a blank, he received one of 
their gratuitous shares in the English. Lottery, which was drawn in 
February, 1789. Having registered the number, he, towards-the conclusion 
_of the, Lottery, was agreeably surprised by the receipt. of a letter informing 
him that it had drawn a prize of £25,000. The pleasure, however, which 
this intelligence occasioned soon experienced a mournful reverse. After the 
first tumult of joy had subsided, the next consideration was to take the 
share to London and receive the money; but, behold, after ransacking 
every desk, drawer, and pocket in the house, no share could be found. It 
then occurred to him that some time before a parcel had been lost in 
transit from London, in which parcel the share was enclosed. Nothing 
could be done but to stop payment at Shergold’s, and advertise a reward 
to whoever would produce the share. But every effort was fruitless, and _ 
for many months no tidings could be obtained. When all hope had vanished, | 
however, a person applied at Shergold’s, and offered the identical share, 
which he had found, for 20 guineas, the reward offered for its discovery. 

. .» The next evening Messrs. Shergold & Co. paid down the full money 
in, bank-notes.. 

A singular instance, truly, of Bn fortune, misfortune, me 
restitution combined. . 

Lotteries, without doubt, were the means of raising many people 
from comparative poverty to positions of enviable independence ; 
they also served to bring out the latent virtues or vices of the 
_fortunate Prize-winners ; and, as a means of showing up the foibles 
of human nature, many secelian! plays have been written, wherein 

the happy es a og of a Prize in a Lottery is the Principal 
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“character. ‘To those who have great expectations the following 


rt ee 


anecdote will be interesting :— 3 


A poor man was lucky enough to become the envied proprietor of several 
thousand pounds through the medium of a Lottery. ‘‘ Now, thank Provi- 
dence,” said he, “ I can indulge my fancies as I please.” With this intent, 
on the earliest possible opportunity, he drove out in his carriage and began 
purchasing odd things right and left. Into his carriage he had placed a barrel 


_ of beer, some flitches of bacon, and a miscellaneous assortment of similar 
- commodities ; but, to crown all, he bought a cow, and drove home with it 
hitched to the back of the carriage. His relatives, not unnaturally, 


regarded all this with horror, and quickly took proceedings, in order to 


have their lucky, but eccentric, relative judged insane. In this they 


- gucceeded. 


In 1879 there was a deka uLIS Lottery in Paris, the number - 


of Prizes being no less than 82,000. Many of these Prizes were 


never claimed owing (1) to their small value ; (2) by reason of the 


_ Prize-winners having lost their tickets; and (3) by the winners 
_ having failed to consult correctly the long list of 82,000 aaare 


numbers. 
- Those who think the recovery of Unclaimed Money a lottery. 


in which it is extremely undesirable to embark, I would venture: 


to refer to Chapter II. on Dormant Funds in Chancery. They 


_may possibly be convinced, after perusing that Chapter, that it 


would not be a bad sort of Lottery to have a share in after all. 


CHAPTER XV, 





LOST WILLS. 


It may not be generally known, but learned lawyers tell us that, 
“if a testament be made in writing and afterwards lost, two 
unexceptionable witnesses who saw and read the document and 
remembered the contents thereof, may, on deposing to the tenour — 
of the will, afford sufficient proof of its having been executed ; 
and in such cases probate is usually granted according to the 
deposition of the witnesses.” It is quite clear, according to the 
text-books, that the contents or substance of a testamentary 
instrument may be established in this way, though the instru- 
ment itself cannot be produced, upon satisfactory proof being 
given that the instrument was duly made by the testator, and was 
not revoked by him. For example, by showing that the instrument 
existed after the testator’s death, or that it was destroyed in his 
lifetime without his privity or consent. Thus, where a testator © 
had delivered his Will to a friend to take charge of for him, and 
died some years afterwards, the Will was found torn to pieces by 
rats, and in part illegible; on proof of the substance of the Will 
by the joining of the torn pieces, and by aid of the memory of the 
witnesses, probate was granted, 

In a case where, after the death of the testator, his Will and 
Codicil were, it was alleged, wrongfully torn by his eldest son, the 
Court having, by means of some pieces which were saved and by 
oral evidence, arrived at the substance of the instruments, ad- 
mitted their validity. But where allegations of this serious nature 
are made they must be supported by the clearest evidence. 

In another case, where a codicil has been burned by order of 


the testator, but not in his presence, as required by the statute, 
probate was granted on a draft copy. This case shows the 
necessity of having a solicitor at one’s elbow, not only when 
making our testamentary dispositions, but also when destroying 
them, so that the destruction may be done in a legalised way. 

Where a Will is duly executed, but afterwards destroyed in the 
lifetime of the testator without his authority, it may be established 
on satisfactory proof being given of its contents, and of it having 
been so destroyed. The law is the same where a wife, having 
power to dispose of property by her Will, makes her Will and 
afterwards destroys it by the compulsion of her husband. 

The law as to suppressing or destroying Wills is clearly shown 
by the following case :—‘‘ A person after the’ death of a testator 
possessed himself of the Will, and suppressed or destroyed it. On 
these facts being proved to the satisfaction of the Court, Letters 
of Administration were granted with the Will annexed to the 
residuary Legatee.” A case of this kind was tried in Ireland 
some seventy-five years ago ; the following is from the newspaper 
report of the trial :— 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A WILL Lost TWENTY-ONE YEARS, 


A most extraordinary case was tried at the last Maryborough Assizes. 
The facts were these :—Robert Baldwin, in March, 1782, made his will, by 
which he devised the lands in question to the children of his youngest son. 
Soon after, his faculties failed him; he became altogether childish, and 
died in April, 1784, aged 80 or thereabouts. The defendant, testator’s 
eldest son, immediately gave out that his father had destroyed the will, 
and, no will being found, he entered into possession of the estate, and so 
matters remained for twenty-one years, the whole family, during all that 
time, believing that their father had died without a will. But, after 
twenty-one years, the delusion vanished, and the defendant’s own children 
became the immediate instruments of justice to the children of his brother. 
In 1802, the defendant’s wife died, and he soon afterwards, at the age of 
78, married a very young woman, which caused some anxiety to his two 
sons, Robert and Edwin, whose poignant expressions of regret so exasperated 
their father that he, in his resentment, executed his will to disinherit his 
eldest son Robert, and, in his fit of anger, showed it to his second son, 
- Edwin, who instantly determined to get at it and destroy it, in order to 
preserve the property to his elder brother. With this view he broke open 
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his father’s desk, where he found, not his father’s will which he sought, but 
the will of his grandfather, which was then altogether forgotten by the 
family ; he read it, and found that the estate of which his father would — 
have disinherited his brother, lawfully belonged to his cousins, the children 

of his late uncle John. He immediately communicated the important 
discovery to his brother, and he to their uncle Jonathan, in consequence of 
which, the will was, about the beginning of the year 1805, lodged in the 
Prerogative Court. When the defendant was apprised of the discovery of 
the will, he said, it was very true, his father never did cancel his will, but 
that he did it away by two deeds, by which he afterwards conveyed the 
property to him, the defendant, and that those deeds were both registered. 
It appeared, indeed, that one such deed had been registered since the 
discovery of the will; and both deeds appearing foully suspicious, a bill 
was filed in the Court of Exchequer, the cousins desiring to have the 
opinion of a jury on these alleged deeds. After a long trial, the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiffs, with the full approval of the Judge. By 
this verdict, the plaintiffs (five in number) were restored to an estate of 
£300 a year, of which for twenty-five years they had been ore by 
their uncle. 


Old uncles (especially wealthy ones) are invariably looked up to 
with the profoundest respect by their nieces and nephews, but 
in this instance the confiding nephews appear to have been the 
victims of misplaced confidence, 

A very hard case, namely, an action of ejectment by an eldest 
son, as Heir at Law, against his own mother, was tried some twenty- 
five years ago, Such action would never have been commenced but 
for the loss a a carefully-prepared Will. 

- In the case of the goods of Miss Helen Jane Gladstone, who. 
died in Germany in 1880, letters of administration had been’ 
granted to her brothers, Sir Thomas Gladstone and the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. After the issuing of the grant, certain 
bills of costs were found among some loose papers belonging to 
the deceased, from which it appeared that the lady had made a 
Will in 1852. Upon further search, the Will was found, The ~ 
letters of administration were accordingly revoked, and the long- 
missing Will admitted to probate. : 

Ti another case, the Will of a gentleman who died in Ireland 
‘in 1880, was discovered secreted behind a grate in a small back — 
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room, mauy months after the Heir at Law had taken possession 


‘of the estate. The discovery of the Will altered the destination 


of £40,000: instead of the Heir at Law being entitled to the 


whole, the Will showed that the testator’s neces and nieces 


_ were to share equally. 


Instances are not unknown of bodies having been exhumed for 
S 


- the purpose of searching for Lost Wills. A case of this ‘sort ~ 


occurred in 1876. ‘The facts were these :—In 1870 a clergyman 
died near Bedford. After his death, rumours were afloat that a 


; Will had been buried with him, which document, if found, would 


alter the devolution of his estate. The representatives of the 
deceased memorialised the Home Office, and the Home Secretary 
ordered the exhumation of the body. The proceedings were con- 


_ ducted with grave decorum. A bundle of papers was found under 


the body, tied with red tape, but these are said to have been 
only old love letters ; no Will was found. The village was in a 
great state of excitement during the proceedings, as village gossips 
would have it that a party of body-snatchers had visited the 
churchyard. 

Advertisements for Lost Wills are, unfortunately, only too 


common, and large rewards are occasionally offered for such 


missing documents. In the case of the late Lord St. Leonards, 
the sum so offered was £500. The noble Lord had made a Will 
and several Codicils, but on his death the Will could nowhere be 
found, Costly litigation ensued, which resulted in probate being 
granted on a copy of the Will drawn up from memory by his 
Lordship’s daughter. This decision was appealed against, but 
was upheld. 

It should be universally known that the Wills of living persons 
may be deposited in a place of security at Somerset House on 
payment of a small fee. The enactment on the subject is 20 & 


| ‘21 Vict., c. 77, 8. 91, and I append it :-— 


One or more safe and convenient depository or depositories shall be pro- 
vided, under the contro! and directions of the Court of Probate, for all 
such Wills of living persons as shall be deposited therein for safe custody ; 


_ and all persons may deposit their Wills in such depository upon payment of 
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such fees and under such regulations as the Judge shall from time to time 
by any Order direct. 


In giving judgment in the case of the lost Will of Lord St, 
Leonards, Mr. Justice Hannen drew attention to this Act of 
Parliament, and regretted that the public had not availed them- 
selves of it more extensively. . 

The following is a specimen of an Advertisement seeking : a clue 
to a lost Will :— 


£100 Reward.—Will of Stephen Merris Mills, Esq., wanted. He died 
at 25, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, on June 10, 1858. It is believed that 
the will was placed in a small table in that house, and the table and other 
furniture of the house were sold by auction, by Mr. Dowell, on April 18, 
1865. The above reward will be paid if the will be handed overto.... 


A little more care on the part of testators as to the safe custody - 
of their Wills would .save endless trouble and litigation, not to 
mention sometimes life-long family quarrels, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LAPSED LEGACIES. 


WHEN it is stated that many Legacies are left but never claimed, 
some people may be a little incredulous. Possibly such incredulity 
may be dissipated by a perusal of the following. In 1852 this 
Advertisement appeared :— 

Norticr.—If Mr. William Snowdon, Joiner, late of West Herrington, in — 


- the County of Durham, will apply to any of the parties mentioned below, 
he will hear of something to his advantage. .... 


Mr. Snowdon, however, did not apply, and the result was a 
Chancery suit, asking the directions of the Court as to the disposal 
of the funds accumulated by reason of this Legatee’s disappear- 
ance. A decree was made by Vice-Chancellor Stuart directing 
(among other things) inquiry as to whether the aforesaid William 
Snowdon was living or dead. In consequence of that decree, 
further advertisements were issued, but the missing legatee was 
not traced. 

The matter came on again before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and 
the following is an extract from the Vice-Chancellor’s judg- 
ment :— y 

The rule was well-established, that if a person could be shown not to 
have been heard of since a given day, and seven years, or more, have 
elapsed, one might presume, at the expiration of that time, that he was 
dead. Of course he might re-appear, and such cases had happened. The 
executors in this case caused Advertisements to be inserted in the news- 
papers respecting William Snowdon without effect, but that was no 
evidence that he died before the testator. There was no sufficient 
evidence to presume that he died at any particular time during the seven 
years. He must, therefore, be taken to be dead, but to have outlived 
the testator..... 
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The foregoing is a fair specimen of many a Lapsed Legacy case. 
Nothing is more common than for persons to leave their native 
land, settle down in one of our Colonies, and take no further 
thought of kith or kin left behind. Should the legatee above 
referred to ever re-appear, he will doubtless be able to recover 
his estate from the persons now enjoying the same. Such inci- 
dents are not without precedent. 

Many very remarkable causes relating to Lapsed Legacies have 
_ been decided. by the Court of Chancery, but: it would probably be 
dificult to find one more curious in its incidents than the: fol- 
lowing, which came before Vice-Chancellor Malins, and in which — 
a sum of £24,834. 11s. 6d. Consols was in dispute. The facts 
were as follows :—In 1869, Mr. Duncombe, an aged Solicitor, of 
New Inn, Strand, died intestate, possessed of very considerable. 
wealth. He had three children, namely, Henry Stuart Duncombe, 
Charles William Duncombe, and Anna Johnson, a widow. Mr. 
Duncombe was not on good terms with Henry Stuart, his eldest. 
son. In 1868, that son, then sixty-six years of age, went to his 
father’s office for pecuniary help, but the old man dismissed him — 
with half-a-crown. From that time till the institution of the suit 
the son had never been heard of. In 187 0 Advertisements were 
inserted as follows :— slog 


TwrENnty Pounps Rrwarp.—To Registrars of Deaths and Parish Clerks, 
Tailors’ Trade Societies, and Masters of Union and other Workhouses.— 
Wanted, information of a person named Henry Stuart Duncombe, a 
journeyman tailor, much in the habit of travelling in the country, and who, 
if living, would be 67 years of age. Was last seen in London in August, 
1868.—Any person who can give information as to his whereabouts, or 
who can supply a certificate of his death, will receive the above reward 
on applying to...°. 


Probably few people reading the foregoing Advertisement would 
be likely to guess that the journeyman tailor inquired for was the 


son of a Solicitor and Heir to £25,000 ; and even had Mr. Dun- 


combe seen the Advertisement, he aor not have been tempted 
to reply thereto, The notice seems carefully worded to glean 
information as to his death; he is not even told that his father 
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is dead, nor is he informed that on appl ying to So-and-so he will 
* hear of something to his advantage.” 

No reply came to the Advertisement in any tie or form. 
Mrs. Johnson (formerly Duncombe), when she married, executed 
a settlement by which, if Henry Stuart Duncombe ee 
her, her interest in his share of Mr. Duncombe’s estate would be 
bound; otherwise not. She died, leaving one child only, a boy. 
A suit was instituted with respect to the aforesaid sum of 
£24,834, 11s. 6d., which represented the missing son’s share of 
his father’s estate. The question was, whether “ahs trustees of 
Mrs. Johnson’s settlement were entitled to the fund, or whether 
it was divisible among the Next of Kin of the missing legatee, 
assuming him to have been alive at the end of seven years from 
the time when he was last seen in London, but now dead, intestate, 
and unmarried. _ 

The Vice-Chancellor, in his judgment, characterised the case as 
a most remarkable one, and after recapitulating the facts, said 
that having regard to the authorities, he must presume—(1) That — 
Henry Stuart Duncombe did survive his father; and (2) that he 
was now dead. There remained another question, when did he 
die? Mrs. Johnson, the sister, was now dead. If her brother 
died in her lifetime, she would, as one of his Next of Kin, have 
an interest in his share of the property. She had executed a 
settlement, and had left one child. If, however, her brother sur- 
vived her, then his share would not be bound by her settlement 
of her interest in it. The only conclusion at which the Vice- 
Chancellor could arrive on this part of the case was that Henry 
Stuart Duncombe was now certainly dead, intestate, and that his 
brother and nephew were his sole Next of Kin. They would, 
therefore, take his share of his father’s property in equal moieties, 
and there must be a declaration accordingly. If (added the Vice- 
Chancellor) hereafter Henry Stuart Duncombe should be found to 
be living, he must resort to his brother and nephew for the repay- 
ment of the money. It was entirely his own fault that he had not 
made his existence known (if he did exist) ; for it was hardly likely 
that if he was still alive he had not seen some of the very 
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numerous Advertisements issued for him. The Vice-Chancellor said 
he himself thought that Henry Stuart Duncombe was ‘as dead 
as a door-nail.” Summed up shortly, the decree was this :— 
“That Henry Stuart Duncombe survived his father, and was alive 
at the end of seven years from the time he was last seen (August, 
1868); that he was now dead, intestate; and that his sole Next 
of Kin, Lis brother and nephew, were now entitled to his share of 
Mr. Duncombe’s property.” : 

Many an exciting novel has far less foundation on fact than the 
Henry Stuart Duncombe case. The missing Heir would be eighty 
years old if living now, and if he were to put in an appearance 
and claim this £25,000, after being dismissed from his father’s 
presence with half-a-crown, his doing so would be the very acme 
of romance, 


The following is a note of a case decided in 187 4, by the Court 


of Session, Scotland, after fifteen years’ fruitless search for a 
Missing Legatee :— 


This was an action of multiplepoinding and exoneration instituted in 
1859, at the instance of Mr. C. M. Barstow, C.A., judicial factor on the 
estate of the late William Maltman, of the Hast India Company’s Service, 
who died at Elie, in the county of Fife, in March, 1854, leaving heritable 
and personal property to the value of £10,000, or thereabouts. He had 
several brothers and sisters, all of whom predeceased him, with the 
exception of Gavin Maltman, who went abroad about 1814. This Gavin 
Maltman, who was born in November, 1792, and who had in the course 
of his life wandered over a considerable portion of the West Indian 
Islands and North America, was last heard of at Shediac, New Brunswick, 
in July, 1854. Various reports of his death were sent to this country, 
and the Court on two occasions sent a Commission abroad to inquire into 
the truthfulness of these reports, but they turned out to be unfounded. 
The Court, in consideration of Gavin Maltman’s great age, his long 
absence, and the fact that he had been extensively advertised for and 
inquired after... . ordained the Judicial Factor to divide the personal 
estate among the Next of Kin of Walter Maltman other than Gavin 
Maltman, the Next of Kin being cousins once removed, and to convey the ~ 
heritable estate to the Heirs-at-Law .... on the ground that Gavin 
Maltman, if alive, had had ample opportunity of appearing and claiming 
the Succession. 3 
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The passing of the Presumption of Life Limitation (Scotland) 
Act, 1881, has given rise to many claims by persons desirous of 
possessing themselves of the estates of relatives long lost sight of. 
The most important provision of the Act is, that persons not heard 
of for seven years or upwards are assumed to be dead, and the 
Next of Kin may institute proceedings to “uplift and enjoy ” 
their estates or property. 

There will doubtless be some cases of hardship arising, by reason 
of the missing Heirs at Law returning home after the seven years 
limit and finding their estates distributed among their affectionate 
relatives. Incidents of this kind are on record, but I have on'y 
space for the following remarkable case :— 


In 1761 a certain French astronomer was sent to India by the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences to watch the Transit of Venus. He arrived, unfor- 
3 tunately, too late; but he had the patience to remain eight years in that 

country till the Transit of 1769. Ill-luck, however, still pursued him, for 
the state of the atmosphere prevented him from witnessing the second 
- Transit. He then returned to France, where he found his friends under 
the impression that he had been dead and buried for years. His heirs 
were already in possession of his property. 


The foregoing jottings are sufficient for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the fact, that large sums of money not unfrequently 
lapse to Heirs at Law and Next of am owing to the Legatee not 
ae traceable. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 





MISSING RELATIVES. 


THERE is an old saying, “ Out of sight, out of mind,” and in many 
cases it is doubtless only too true, but at Christmas and on festive 
occasions when families meet together, there is no toast more 
heartily drunk than that of “The Absent Ones.” Some of these 
missing ones may have been lost sight of for years, and of their 
whereabouts it has not been possible to glean the slightest intelli- 
gence, though every known channel likely to afford the much- 
wished-for news has been resorted to, Enormous sums are 
annually spent in searching after Missing Relatives and Friends ; 
in many cases these searches are crowned with success, while in 
others every effort proves abortive. 

Scores of people at present belonging to a circle below that. of 
the “ Upper Ten” have really fair grounds for expecting a change 
of fortune in the right direction some day, but they Jack the - 
necessary clue on which all their hopes turn. It has frequently 
happened that a long-forgotten relative has been brought to 
remembrance by the delightful surprise of a substantial legacy, 
the news being conveyed through the medium of a newspaper 
Advertisement. Of such an announcement the following is a 
specimen :— 


PaRTicULAR Norick.—Missiné Retativis.—Frederick Foot and B. Foot 
(sons of Matthew Foot, late of Hnniskerry, in the county of Wicklow, 
Ireland, deceased), who left Ireland in the year 1859 for the United States 
of America, are requested to communicate without delay to...... 
Solicitor, who can inform them of something to their advantage. Any 
information relating to the above parties will be thankfully received. 
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Advertisements of the following kind are also very numerous ; 
they are invaluable as a means of tracing Missing Relatives :— 


Missine RELATIVE.—THomAs ALLEN, or his Representative, who went 
from London to Australia about 22 years ago, will hear of something to 
their advantage by applying to...... 


The following must have been especially gratifying to the testa- 
tor’s poor relatives ; it is the only Advertisement of the kind I 
have come across :— . 


Pursuant to a Decree of the High Court of Chancery, made in the cause 
of ...... such of the Poor Relations of FRANcis Hopason, late of 
Lane House, in the County of Lancaster, Gentleman (who died some 
time in the month of February, 1785), to whom he did not, in and by his 
last Will and Testament, give any Legacy, are...... to come in and 
prove their kindred and relationship ...... 


Here is another curious Missing Relative Advertisement :— 


INFORMATION.—Any person who can give information as to the Relatives 
of Henry FrReuson, who died in 1808, aged 94 years, a native of America, 
will receive a good compensation for the favour. The said Henry Ferguson 
was found dead near the Tower, and £1,500 in Bank-Notes were discovered 
sewn in between his clothes; a bundle of Manuscript was found in his 
pocket, containing a learned “ History of the Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences from the period of the Romans up to the year 1808.” In his 
wretched hovel near the City a very valuable Library was also found. 
Apply at... .. 


The following extraordinary Advertisement appeared in 1826 ; 
there are doubtless numbers of people equally as anxious as the 
advertiser was as to an uncle’s testamentary dispositions :— 


Tae ADVERTISER WisHES To Find His UNcLE Ovt.—He is the son of 
James and Susan Hill, of Meikleham, Surrey; Mr. Webb, of Hast Hisley ; 
Georgé Armon, that keeps the Post-Office, High Wickham, Buckingham ; 
Mary Disten, Church Street, Bethnal Green; William Hill, Tottenham, 
baker; Thomas Scott, butcher; Elizabeth Button, of Burnham, in Hssex— 
those are all Relations. If any person can give any information of this 
person, or any of the above, sO THAT HE MAY KNOW IF THEY HAVE RECEIVED 
ANY BENEFIT FROM HIS UNCLE, and where his effects lay, it being one-and- 
twenty years since he heard of him; George Harmon said the effects laid 
at Burnham, 
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Whoever will endeavour to get the property shall receive a fourth part 
of it, as the Advertiser is the only Male Heir to this property. Direct 
LOD ates fs 


Many domestic complications result from husbands leaving their 
homes, as appears from the following case :—In 1850 Maria 
Dunster married John Milton, and in 1854, well knowing that 
her husband was alive, she went through the marriage ceremony, 
by the name of Maria Dunster Chapple, with one Francis 
Edwards, since deceased. Mrs. Milton often saw her lawful 
husband, who was a Corporal in the Devon Militia. In May, 
1870, however, she went through the ceremony of marriage with 
another man named Henry Melhuish, who being, it was alleged, 
ignorant of his supposed wife being already married, by his Will, 
dated August, 1870, gave her all his real and personal estate, and 
appointed her sole executrix. Henry Melhuish died in 1871, and 
Mrs. Milton proved the will; the personalty, being of the value — 
of about £800, or thereabouts. After 1871 Mrs. Milton returned 
to her husband. A Chancery suit resulted, the brother of Henry 
Melhuish being the plaintiff, and he claimed the fund as sole Next 
of Kin of his deceased brother, alleging that Mrs. Milton had 
obtained the money by fraudulently assuming the title of his 
brother’s wife. Mrs. Milton denied that while living with Mr. 
Melhuish, or at the time of going through the ceremony of marriage 
with him, she had ever heard of her husband, and affirmed that 
she had not, in fact, heard of him for nineteen years, and believed ~ 
him to be dead. Such being the facts—and it would be difficult 
to find a parallel case—the Vice-Chancellor said he was of opinion 
that Melhuish had no certain evidence at the time of the ceremony 
of marriage having been performed as to Milton being alive or 
dead, and he married Mrs. Milton, otherwise Edwards, notwith- 
standing. The Vice-Chancellor added: “It would not be safe 
to assume that the character of wife was the only motive for the 
bequest. Might not the testator have intended that she should 
have the property in the events that had happened? ... . Fraud 
not being established, the bill must be dismissed with costs,” 

Here we have a case of a long-lost husband turning up after — 
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nineteen years’ absence on the scent of a legacy, and actually 
enjoying, after so long a lapse of time, the fortune left by Melhuish. 
I have merely narrated the facts of this very remarkable case as 
they appear in the report of the proceedings, and many persons 
will probably agree with me that they are “ passing strange.” 

_ Here is a curious notice by a colonist :— 


If my wife Jane Young, last heard of in Sydney, in 1878, does not return 
or communicate with me within three months from date, I intend to marry 
again.— (Signed) THomas Young. 


Port Douglas, 4th August, 1882, 


In 1882 Sir James Hannen had to adjudicate on the following 
peculiar case :— 


Counsel applied on behalf of Augustus Alexander de Niceville for letters 
of administration to the property of his father, Mr. Stanislaus de Niceville, 
who must reasonably be supposed to be dead, as he had not been heard of 
since 1831, and if he were now alive he would be 105 years of age. In his 
early days he held a commission in the French army, but he came to this 
country in 1826, and settled in Devonshire. On the breaking out of the 
French Revolution he and his wife went to France. His wife returned to 
Devonshire, but kept up a correspondence with her husband till February, 
1831, when she ceased to hear from him. Every inquiry was made to try 
and trace the husband, but without avail. Madame de Niceville died in 1875 
without having applied for letters of administration. Affidavits were read 
in support of there facts, and the learned President granted the applica- 
tion. 


_ Notwithstanding lavish expenditure of time and money, efforts 
to trace Missing Relatives occasionally prove abortive. Of this 
class of cases, probably the most notable instance on record is 
. that of the search for Sir John Franklin, in the result of which 
many Heirs at Law and Next of Kin must have been interested. 
The main facts are these :—In 1845 the Hrebus and Terror 
left our shores, the number of officers and men on board being 
138. The last despatches were received from Baflin’s Bay, 
July 12, 1845, when Sir John wrote most cheeringly of the 
prospects of the Expedition, and expressed a hope that his wife and 
daughter would not be over anxious if the Expedition should not 
return by the date fixed (July, 1848); the latest date on which 
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the Expedition was actually seen, was July 26, 1845; the ships were 
then moored to an iceberg, waiting for an opportunity to cross’ 
over to Lancaster Sound. In August, 1850, traces of the Ex- 
pedition’s first winter quarters were found by Captain Austin. In 
1849 the then Board of Admiralty offered a reward of £20,000 to 
‘any ship or ships of any country, or to any exploring party what-. 
ever which should render efficient assistance to the missing ships 
or their crews, or to any yornon of them,”—with what result is too 
well known. 

Numerous Parliamentary Returns have from time to time been 
published as to the cost of these searching expeditions, and 
in 1854 it was estimated that between 1848 and 1853 over 
£800,000 had been thus spent. From 1854 to 1874 Arctic ex- 
peditions have gone on their perilous voyages, and have returned 
with more or less barren results. It has been estimated that the 
total outlay on these magnificent enterprises cannot have been less 
than two millions sterling! Lady Franklin seems, to the last, to 
have nobly clung to the hope that tidings of her long - lost 
husband would be found, for shortly before her death, in 1873, 
she caused the following Advertisement to be ee in the 
Times :-— ; 


Two THOUSAND PouNDS REWARD offered by Lady Franklin to any one 
who will take to her, previous to the 1st of January, 1875, the whole of the 
Journals or other Records which he may find of the Expedition of the 
Erebus and Terror, and which are believed to have been deposited near 
Point Victory on King William’s Land by the survivors of the me aot : 
in 1848. 


The Franklin case is remarkable, not only for the amount, of 
money spent in endeavouring to find a clue to the crews of missing 
ships, but also as showing the indomitable pluck and energy. of 
British seamen in following up a forlorn hope. 

In 1881 a reward of £300 was offered by the Sydney Goveras 
ment for a clue to a party of five persons who disappeared from 
the Coast of Australia, 200 miles south of Sydney, on a geological 
survey expedition. ‘The search for the missing expedition, how- 
ever, has, thus far, proved as unsuccessful as in the Franklin case, 
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Advertisements for Missing Relatives are increasing year by 
year ; it would, therefore, seem as if the public found this kind of 
publicity answer the desired end. It cannot be too generally 
known that a record is kept of all such Advertisements, as it often 
happens that many years elapse before they are brought under the 
notice of the interested parties, owing to absence beyond seas, and 
other causes. 

I take the foliowing romantic story from a recent number of 
the Zoronto Mail, and with it I may appropriately close these 
jottings on Missing Relatives :— 

About twenty years ago a French lad was kidnapped from Montreal, 
and taken to sea. He followed sailing for some years, and eventually 
settled in Michigan, being employed by a Mining Company. A few weeks 
ago a party of emigrants arrived at the station, and being strangers, and 
ignorant of the English language, they made inquiries as to the French 
families resident there, and were directed to the house of the young 
Frenchman, who gave them lodgings for the night. In the course of the 
evening the fact was disclosed that the emigrants and their host were 
originally from the same portion of the Dominion. The host repeated the 
story of his kidnapping. The family of emigrants had lost a son years 
ago, who mysteriously disappeared, and had never since been heard of. 
The interest of both parties was aroused, and further questioning proved 
the fact that the host of the emigrant family was the long-lost son. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 





UNEXPECTED ASSETS. 


It not unfrequently happens that accounts classed as “ bad debts ” 
in the books of many of the trading firms of this country most 
unexpectedly bring in assets to the intense gratification of the . 
creditors. One of the earliest examples of this kind of good © 
fortune is contained in the following AO extracted 
from the London Gazette of 1666 :— 


Whereas, Jeremiah Snow, late of Lombard-street, Goldsmith, now living 
in Broad Street, did owe divers persons, Anno 1652, £8,300; who at his 
desire did accept of £6,225 in full, and gave him discharges absolute 
(which was occasioned by the failing of two French Merchants, who were © 
at that time indebted to him £3,400, but never paid him a fifth part, as by 
the testimonials remaining with the Public Notary it may appear), since 
which time it has pleased God to bless his endeavours with some small 
estate: He, therefore, in gratitude and justice, invites them to receive the 
full remainder of their principal money, excepting such as by his oath he 
shall affirm to have paid in part or in full. 

And he declares this publication is not for vain glory (Retribution in 
this kind being indispensable) nor to get more credit, but because his 
friends have adjudged it conveniently necessary that his Vindication might 
be as publick as then was the Scandal. 


Many a long-suffering creditor would doubtless be highly de- 
lighted to read a similar announcement to the above in the pages 
of some newspaper of the present day, and a perusal of this chapter 
will show that Unexpected Assets do often accrue for the benefit 
of creditors, or their representatives, long after all hope of twenty 
shillings in the pound has vanished. 

In the autobiography of Bevjamin Franklin a very remarkable 
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case of the kind is given. Speaking of Mr. Denham, a Quaker 
friend of his, Franklin says :— 


I must record one trait of this good man’s character. He had formerly 
been in business at Bristol, but failed, in debt to a number of people, 
compounded, and went to America. There, by close application to business, 
as a merchant, he acquired a plentiful fortune ina few years. Returning 
to England in the ship with me, he invited his old creditors to an enter- 
tainment, at which he thanked them for the easy composition they had 
favoured him with, and, when they expected nothing but the treat, every 
man, at his first remove, found under his plate an order on a banker for 
the full amount of the unpaid remainder, with interest. 


This good Quaker’s example is worthy of imitation, and many 
a bankrupt who has gone through the convenient process of 
whitewashing, and prospered again, might take the hint with 
the prospect of a wonderfully relieved conscience. | 

Here is another specimen of what may be called an Unexpected 
Asset Advertisement :— 


A fund is available for the following parties (or their representatives), 


&% 


_ who, in 1825, resided as mentioned below, on application to... . &Co., 
Solicitors .... Dublin, or .... Solicitors .... London :— 
Everington & Co., Ludgate Hill. Watson & Co., Gutter Lane. 


Thomas Hamilton, St. Pancras Street.) Wm. Frazier, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Vanilton & Carson, Prince’s Street. | Thomas Caldwell, New Bridge Street, 


Jane Clarke, Regent Street. Blackfriars. 
Sarah Shirley, Salisbury Square. J. & W. Hayward, Oxford Street, all 
John Thomas, Dover Street. in the City of London. 


- The foregoing notice appeared thirty years after the persons 
named resided at the addresses given, so that in all probability 
something worth looking after had unexpectedly accrued for them 
or their representatives, 

Another case of the same class as the above is the following :— 


Lord Alvanley’s Creditors.—The following Debenture Creditors of the 
late Lord Alvanley have omitted to receive their final dividends, 
namely :— 
_ [Here follows a long List of Creditors. } 

The sums payable may be obtained by the parties legally entitled by 
applying to. . , , Solicitors, : 
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The case of Ashley v. Ashley, decided, in 1876, by the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery, may be safely described as a remarkable Un- | 
expected Asset case. The facts were these:—In 1748, a decree 
was made for the administration of the personal estate of a testator 
then reéently deceased, the decree directing that his personal 
estate should be applied in payment of his debts, funeral ex- 
penses, and legacies. In 1785, the cause came on.to be heard on 
further directions, and the Master having certified that the per- 
sonal estate was insufficient to pay the debts, it was ordered that 
the testator’s real estate should be sold, and the proceeds brought 
into Court. This having been done, and certain specialty creditors 
who were entitled to prior charges having been paid, the Master, 
in June, 1792, made another Report, and in July, 1792, an Order 
was made that the cash therein mentioned should (after payment 
of costs and certain specialty debts) be divided among the simple 
contract creditors in proportion to the amounts due to them, and it 
was referred to the Master to make the apportionment. The Master 
made a further Report, stating the sums which were to be paid, 
and the majority of the creditors took out of Court the sums thus 
apportioned, but some of these sums. were never applied for and 
were left unclaimed in Court for a great number of years. In the 
-year 1867, attention was directed to these unclaimed sums, and at 
about the same time—more than one hundred and twenty years 
after the testator’s death—a considerable sum of money unex- 
pectedly accrued to the estate. The Heir at Law of the testator 
petitioned the Court, and an inquiry was directed to ascertain the 
persons who were entitled to the money in Court, both to the 
unclaimed sums and the newly-accrued fund. Advertisements 
were issued, but only some of the creditors who had originally 
proved came forward. As to some of the apportioned sums which 
had remained in the Court unclaimed, no representatives of the 
persons to whom those sums had been originally apportioned came 
forward. The persons who did re-assert their claims asked also 
interest from August, 1792, upon the unpaid balances of their 
debts, and contended that they were entitled to be paid out of the 
moneys in Court, the full amount of their debts with interest, and 
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that those of the creditors who had not come forward again were to 
be treated as having abandoned their claims altogether. The 
Heir at Law and the Next of Kin of the testator also asserted their 
claims. The Court, however, held that the apportioned sums 
which had been left unclaimed were the property of the persons to 
whom they had originally been ordered to be, paid, or their repre- 
sentatives, and that, in the absence of an Act of Parliament, there 

was no jurisdiction to order them to be paid out to any one else. 

Those sums must, therefore, remain in Court till some one came 

forward and showed a title to them. The newly-accrued fund 
must, under the circumstances, be apportioned among all the 
persons who were originally found to be creditors. The Court also 

held that,—‘‘the creditors whose debts carried interest were en- 

titled to interest on the unpaid balances of their debts from 

August, 179%, with this exception, that those creditors who had 

left their money in Court could have no interest on the money so 

left. In this respect they must bear the consequences of their 

own neglect.” 

The foregoing case proves that it is not only possible for assets 
to accrue unexpectedly to an estate, but that even after the lapse 
of so long a period as from 1748 to 1876 the representatives of 
creditors can claim to share such funds. 

In turning over old family papers, it is no uncommon thing for 
one to come across accounts of many years’ standing, part payment 
only of which has been received, owing to the debtors having got 
into difficulties which necessitated either the creditors taking a 
composition of a few shillings in the pound, or losing the whole. 
These old accounts have long since been forgotten, the original 
creditors having died, and nothing more is done in the matter 
until the representatives of the deceased creditors receive a 
notification from the Court of Chancery or the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy that a sum of money awaits distribution in the shape of 
Unexpected Assets. It occasionally happens that very large sums 
are thus distributed, as will be seen by the following Advertise- 
ment relating to the affairs of a firm of Bankers who executed a 
Trust Deed in 1803, and whose creditors or their representatives 
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were inquired for over sixty years after the execution of the said 
Trust Deed, namely, in 1864 :— 


In Chancery.—Whereas, in or about the month of July, 1803, a Deed of 
Trust was executed by Messrs. .... bankers, for the benefit of such 
of the creditors of the partnersbip firm as should execute the said deed. 
And whereas, in pursuance of certain decrees or orders... . Various 
creditors came in and proved their debts. And, whereas, various of the 
said creditors it is believed are dead, and it is not known who are now 
their legal personal representatives or the parties entitled to such debts :— 
Now, pursuant to an Order .. . . the several persons and firms named in 
the schedule hereto named being creditors of the said firm at the date of 
the said Deed of Trust of 1803, and who duly executed such deed, and 
came in before the Master and proved their debts, or the legal personal 
representatives of any such creditors, and all other persons claiming to be 
entitled to such debts, are by their Solicitors .... to come in and esta. 
blish their right to such debts, . 


The Schedule contains the names and addresses of the original 
creditors (about 500) who signed the deed. The following were 
some of the largest creditors—the total amount due to creditors or 
their representatives was nearly £150,000 :— 


: Residence Amount of 
Names of Creditors. (where known). Debt. 

Thomas Dudley, Hsq., deceased, £. 8d. 

representatives Of...........0.5 Shutend, near Dudley...| 10,138 0 10 
Sir Jno. Kennaway, Bart., de- 

ceased, representatives of ...| Escott, near Exeter ...| 10,265 7 5 
Roger Pocklington & Wm. Dick- 

inson, late bankers (co-part- 

ners), assignees Of ........400 Retford Bank ....... coos} 18,912 15 11 


On the transfer of the East Indian Railway to the Government, 
in the year 1880, the “ Surplus Assets” of the Company amounted 
to about £110,000, arising from unclaimed dividends, interest on 
investment thereof, &c. No list of the persons entitled to these 
Unexpected Assets was published, as in the Thames Tunnel Com- 
pany case before referred to (page 108). The fund was distributed 
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thus: £34,160 to the late Chairman of the Company in com: 

mutation of his annuity; £15,000 to the then Chairman for 

_ extraordinary services ; a portion thereof to the proprietors ; and 
a further portion towards charitable objects. 

In 1882, the representatives of the creditors of a gentleman 
who died in Suffolk as long ago as 1827 were inquired for. The 
amount to be distributed was eave £1,200. 

Advertisements for Creditors or their Representatives are often 
overlooked by the persons interested, owing to the Advertisement 
not appearing among Next of Kin notices. The following was 
inserted in a long string of Trustee Relief Act Advertisements, 
. but it contains remarkably good news concerning Unexpected 
Assets :— , 

JosEPpH Lomas, Deceased.—Whereas, Joseph Lomas, late of .... was 
-... inthe year 1821... . carrying on the business of a cheese factor 
in partnership with .... And whereas, in or about the same year the 
said partners arranged with the creditors .... by paying a composition 
upon the amount of the debts due from them. And whereas, the said 
_ Joseph Lomas died .. . . having by his will made certain provisions with 
respect to the payment of the balance of the debts so compounded 
for as aforesaid. Notice is hereby given, that all persons claiming to have 
been creditors of the said partnership at the date of the said composition 
or the legal personal representatives of such of them as may be dead, are 
hereby requited to send particulars of their debtsto.... 


Two very remarkable cases of Unexpected Assets were 
chronicled in the year 1882, In one case the creditors of Mr. C. 
Newton,—the largest dry goods merchant in Sydney, and a well- 
known exporter,—unexpectedly received the balance of their debts 
(5s. in the pound), Mr. Newton some twelve years before had 
been compelled to ask his creditors for time. This payment of 
5s. in the pound is said to have absorbed £40,000. In recogni- 
tion of Mr. Newton’s commercial honesty, his creditors presented 
him with a steam launch for fishing purposes ; they also presented 
Mrs. Newton with a diamond bracelet and a diamond ring. 

In the other case the creditors of a Mr. Archibald Winter- 
bottom (who failed some fifteen years ago for £50,000, and paid a 
composition of 10s, in the pound) received the balance in full, It 
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is said that this honourable transaction caused great Cee on 
the Bradford Exchange. 

The following is an extract from an Advertisement which 
appeared in 1876 ; it proves that the representatives of creditors 
are sometimes edaiced for nearly 150 years atone a testator’s 
decease : 


Wuureas certain sums of Stock and Cass, of the value of £12,000 or 
thereabouts, are now standing to the credit of an old suit in Chancery .... 
which sums are alleged to be payable to the Crepirors. of CHARLES 
PITFIELD, formerly of Middlesex, who died in 1740, whose names are set 
out in the Report of Master Lane, bearing date August 9, 1792..... 
And whereas certain of the said Creditors did not receive the amounts _ 
directed to be paid to them, and the said sums of Stock and CasH have in 
part arisen from the investment and accumulation of such amount, and 
have in other part arisen from portions of the residuary personal estate 
of the said Charles Pitfield, which have been received since the date of the 
said Order. Now, therefore, all persons claiming to be legally or bene- 
ficially entitled to or interested in the said funds . .. . are to send notice 
of their claims to . . . . Solicitors. EE a as 

[Here follows List of Creditors with amount of debt in each case. } 


It is difficult to make people believe that Unexpected Assets do 
thus accrue. There would be considerably less Unclaimed Money 
in the funds, the Court of Chancery, and elsewhere, if people were 
a little less sceptical. 


e 
. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 





TREASURE TROVE. 


TREASURE TROVE has been thus described by an old writer :— 


When any gold or silver, in coin, plate, bullyon hath been of ancient 
time hidden, wheresoever it be found, whereof no person can prove any 
property, it doth belong to the King, or some Lord or other of the King’s 
grant, or prescription. The reason wherefore it belongeth to the King is 
a rule of the common.law ; that such goods whereof no person can claim 
property belong to the King, as wrecks, strays, &c. 


In ancient times the punishment for concealing Treasure Trove 
was death; it is now fine or imprisonment. 

If after the Crown has taken possession of any treasure the 
rightful owner can be traced, the treasure belongs to the owner 
and not tothe Crown. In the olden time, when money was found 


in a churchyard, the silver went to the priest, the gold to the 


King. 

The right of the Crown to Treasure Trove is deemed by many 
people to be a somewhat arbitrary one, and finders of long-hidden 
treasures occasionally try to dispose of them without notifying 
the “ find” to the proper authorities. 

Some time since a labourer at Devizes, when moving the thatch 
from a barn, found thirteen old guineas and other curiosities, 
which had evidently been stowed away for many years. The 
finder in this case was honest, and handed over the money to the 
Lord of the Manor. 

The right of a Lord of the Manor to Treasure Trove found on 
his estate is strikingly exemplified by the following anecdote which 
appeared in Vanity Fair :— 

A West-End jeweller endeavoured to tempt a gentleman to purchase 
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a piece of old-fashioned silver, by declaring that it had been found in 
a particular field near acertain town. ‘“ Will you certify that in writing?” 
asked the gentleman. ° “‘ Certainly, sir,” replied the tradesman. ‘‘ Do go, 
and I will take the flagon,” returned the gentleman. The tradesman wrote 
out and handed to him the required certificate, whereupon the customer 
pocketed certificate and flagon together, remarking, ‘‘ I am the Lord of that 
Manor. I am glad to receive my dues.” 

~In France, when money or valuables deemed Treasure Trove 
are discovered, one half of the value goes to the finder and the 
other half to the proprietor of the ground on which the “ find” 
was made, as will be seen by the following case. The facts were 
these :-— 

In 1867 some repairs were going on at the Lycée Henri IV., behind the 
Pantheon, and a workman discovered a large number of Roman coins in 
asewer. The contractor in whose employ the workman was claimed his 
share; but he was non-suited, and the Municipality paid the finder the 
handsome sum of 18,292 francs for his half of the treasure. 


Many interesting finds have been made in our own sewers, 
but I have not come across a parallel case to that of this poor 
French workman. 

There was a discussion in Parliament, in ‘1877, as to whether 
some very valuable securities, found in the Begum Motee during 
the Indian Mutiny by our soldiers, were to be treated as Prize 
Money or Treasure Trove. The captors claimed the same as Prize 
Money, but the Government decided that these securities must be 
treated as Treasure Trove, and 25 per cent. only of the value of — 
the treasure was distributed among the finders. This seems to 
be the general rule in such cases, as far as can be gathered from 
the Parliamentary Returns on ie subject. 

- In the year 1818 a curious Treasure Trove case was decided. 
The following is the short history of it :—The plaintiffs were the 
executors of a Mr. Noakes, deceased, and the defendant was a 
shopkeeper residing at Deal. It was an action of trover to recover 
certain property from the defendant, under circumstances very 
peculiar. A sale took place of the property of the plaintiff’s at 
which the defendant attended. <A chest of antique drawers was 
put up by the auctioneer and bought by the defendant for the 
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sum of 4s, 3d. In the evening of the day of the sale the goods 
were removed, amongst them these old drawers. While the person 
employed by the defendant to remove his purchase from the 
premises was taking away the drawers, a secret drawer fell out 
containing a bag full of guineas. The defendant was present at 
the time, and upon seeing what had occurred he asked the porter 
what he should.do. The porter advised the defendant to say 
nothing about it, but required five guineas as hush-money. This 
the defendant positively refused, and observed that he would 
rather go to law about it than give the hush-money. ‘The porter 
immediately made a disclosure, and a law-suit resulted. It was 
proved by the auctioneer that the drawers were sold, and that the 
defendant had confessed the guineas were there. It was also 
proved by a person at whose house the guineas were counted by 
the defendant, that the number of guineas amounted to between 
100 and 130 in the whole. The defendant’s counsel contended 
that the plaintiff could not succeed, as it could not be proved that 
_ the guineas were actually his property ; on the contrary, he con- 
tended that the jury must consider the property not to have 
belonged to the deceased, but to his ancestors, or to some one 
unknown. ‘The guineas might have been placed there by some 
one wholly unconnected with the deceased. The Judge, however, 
held that the property being found in the house was sufficient to 
prove that it was the property of the deceased, and the jury 
immediately found for the plaintiff—damages one hundred and ten 
guineas. | 

In 1882 no less than 307,000 francs in gold were discovered by 
a carpenter rolled up in wrappers of the Monitewr newspaper of 
the time of the Revolution, in the wall of a house at Dijon. The 
owner of the house claimed the money, but an adverse claim was 
set up by the descendants of a former owner. The Dijon tribunal 
decided in favour of the descendants, as memoranda on the wrappers 
_ proved the genuineness of their claim. 
-* Persons lucky enough to find valuables likely to be claimed as 
_ Treasure Trove would do well to consult a solicitor before disposing 
of them. 


SS 
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CHAPTER i Xe &: 


RESTITUTION. 


Restitution Advertisements are rare. The following must 
have given rise to a world of conjecture :— 


The Secretary of the ... . Company begs to acknowledge, as requested, 
receipt of the sum of £50, placed anonymously to the Company’s credit 
with the National Provincial Bank of England, ‘“‘ As a Debt of Justice.” 


ConsciENCE Money.—The Directors of the Phoenix Fire Office have to 
acknowledge the receipt of BANK NorEs, value of £700, left at their Office 
at Charing Cross on 5 February, 1881. 


Two months later the Phoenix Company received in the same way 
Bank notes, value £400. Another Fire Office is said to. have 
received in one sum £3,000 from “ Anonymous.” 


_In 1882, a foreigner wrote to the Zimes gratefully acknowledging 


the honesty of a cabman in restoring a pocket-book const ae 
upwards of £1,000. 


The following is from an Irish iets Se is oo 
worded :— 





KitrusH UNIoN. the above Union, having received 
as Restitution Money right-hand half of a £10 Bank of Ireland note, would 
be glad to receive the second half, and to state the time that payment was 
made for the goods which the Sender states he did not supply. .... 


My next specimen is from a North-country paper :-— 


Notice.—If the Reverend Henry Rutter, lately residing at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, or his legal representatives, will apply to .... he or they 
will receive a sum of money due to the said Henry Rutter. .... 


Clergymen, as a rule, are not overburdened with money, and 
one may hope that the sum here handed over was large. 
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The following may serve as a gentle hint to other persons 
similarly under obligations to relatives :— 


Extract from the Will of the late William Good, deceased, dated 
Demerara, July, 1813 :—“I bequeath £200 to my nephew, eldest son-ef 
my deceased brother Joseph’s issue, on his attaining the age of 21 years; 
this being about the sum due from me to his deceased father, and in dis- 
charge of which I leave the Legacy which, in the case of his demise, is to 
devolve on the next Heir.” Further particulars relating to the above 
legacy may be had by personal application only to.... 


Scapegrace nephews are, unfortunately, numerous enough, and 
this class of young gentlemen often prove a prolific source of 
vexation and annoyance to affectionate relatives, who are some- 
times at their wits’ end to know how to stave off importunate 
creditors, and keep up the good name of the family. 

A. romantic instance of restitution appeared in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal some fifty years ago. The narrative is headed, 
*‘ Curious how things come about sometimes,” and the following is 
@ summary of it :— 

There once resided within easy distance of a large town in the 
west of Scotland, a Mr. James Warrington, an extensive jeweller 
and watchmaker. His family consisted of himself, his wife, two 
sons, and two daughters. The name of the eldest son was Edward, 
who was engaged to a young lady named Langdale, and their 
marriage was only delayed until the completion of certain business 
transactions. Matters, then, stood in this position with the family, 
when Warrington returned one morning from the shop in great 
agitation and excitement. “Jess,” he said, addressing his wife, 
“we are ruined—utterly ruined. Theshop has been broken into, 
and at least five thousand pounds’ worth of plate and watches 
carried off. I have been with the police through all the most 
blackguard haunts of the city, but can discover no trace of either 
the thieves or the goods, The police say there is great doubt of 
any of the property ever being recovered.” 

At the time this misfortune happened young Wariuston was 
from home, and the intimation he had of it was from a newspaper 
paragraph, headed, “Extensive robbery of silver plate and 
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watches.” He hurried home ; found the family in great distress, 
and to his further grief discovered that the extent of the robbery 
had not been exaggerated. For many weeks the Warringtons 
indulged in hopes that some clue would be found to the robbery. 
These hopes were never realised ; the robbery had been, as the 
police said, clean and cleverly done. No trace of the perpetrators, 
or any part of the property, was’ever discovered. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Warrington had paid all his creditors and literally left 
himself almost without a sixpence. He might have urged the 
robbery as a plea for bankruptcy ; but he was too upright and too 
conscientious a man even to think of such a course, so he paid his 
debts to the uttermost farthing, The ruin which had overtaken 
the Warringtons postponed the proposed union between Edward 
and Miss Langdale, and Mr. Warrington struggled on for a few 
years in a small way of business, his son Edward assisting him, - 
but they could not make a living of it. In these circumstances 
both father and son eagerly embraced the offer of a relative to 
advance sufficient cash for the payment of their passage out to 
New South Wales, and also £200 or so to enable them to start in 
the grazing line there. 

For several years after the Warringtons went to New South 
Wales they combated bravely with the difficulties most emigrants 
of limited means meet with, but fortune was still unkind, and 
after the lapse of ten years they found themselves again on the 
brink of ruin. During all this time Edward and Miss Langdale kept 
up a correspondence, until on one eventful evening Miss Langdale 
was alarmed by the sudden and totally unexpected re-appearance 
of Edward Warrington with the joyous intelligence that he and 
all the family had safely returned in excellent health and spirits, 
and with plenty of “gold:in store.” This happy termination to 
long years of anxiety was thus brought about :—A_ person named 
Rapsley located himself on a farm next to the one the Warringtons 
had taken. He was a sheep farmer, and had by successful 
speculations in wool and grain acquired a great deal of money. 
He evinced great interest in the Warringtons, and seemed to take 
*pecial note of any facts relating to the robbery which had been the 
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cause of all their misfortunes. It oozed out that Rapsley was an 
emancipated convict, and the Warringtons consequently gave him 
the cold shoulder, but he would not take the hint that his society 
was not wanted. At last this very undesirable neighbour re- 
quested a private interview with Mr. Warrington, which was 
granted. From the interview Mr. Warrington returned in a 
very excited state. It turned out that Rapsley was the identical 
person who had committed the memorable robbery, and that he 
was anxious to refund every farthing with interest. This he did 
by drafts on a Sydney bank for £7,500. On being thus strangely 
and unexpectedly put in possession of so large a sum the War- 
ringtons decided to return to their native land. This determina- 
tion having been communicated to Rapsley, he insisted on 
defraying the expenses of the passage home. A further draft of 
£1,000 was added by the emancipated convict to the aforesaid 
£7,500, with many expressions of sincere sorrow for his crime. 

By a curious chance Mr. Warrington got both his old shop and 
his old house again ; and in a short time the former presented the 
same appearance which it had done a dozen years before. The 
matriage——postponed for so many years by reason of the robbery 
—took place immediately, and in a few years more the elder 
Warrington retired from business, being enabled by the restora- 
tion of his property, and subsequent successful business, to enjoy 
ease and tranquility. 

It is no uncommon thing for a convict to obtain a ticket of 
leave, and make money ‘up country.” I have an Advertisement 
from the London Gazette, headed thus :— 

“ An account of all moneys due to the Next of Kin of deceased 
Convicts and other persons... .” The sums included in this 
List vary from £631. 12s. 11d. down to a groat. 

A solicitor once wrote to me concerning money believed to 
have been left by a person who, many years ago, was sent to 
Botany Bay, but who, after undergoing his sentence, was reputed 
to have reformed, and, by perseverance, acquired a large fortune. 


In concluding this Chapter I may mention that the revenue is 
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annually augmented by a good many thousand pounds from 
persons who make restitution to the ae of the Exchequer, 
in the shape of ‘‘ Conscience Money.” 

The following are specimens of the kind of acknowledgment 
inserted in the 7imes in such cases :— 


ConscIENcE Monry.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the 
receipt of the second halves of bank notes to the amount of £500, from 
“Hi. F. G.”; also of a £50 note from “J. J.,’’ on account of Conscience 
Money, and the second halves of bank notes for £75 from “ R. R. 8.,” "and 
of a £100 note from “‘H.,” on account of Income-tax. 


Conscience Money.—The Chancellor of the Hxchequer acknowledges 
the receipt of the two halves of a £1,000 note, for Income-tax, from 
“SS. S. J.,” and of the first halves of two £5 notes sent anonymously. 


Conscinnce Monzy.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges 
the receipt of the second half uf a £5 note, sent Hye for Legacy 
‘Duty. 


la 
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CHAPTER XXI. 





WINDFALLS. 


As shown in previous: Chapters, the Government of this country 
annually become the recipients of very large sums of money, from 
the following (among other) sources :— 


Unclaimed Dividends, Bank of England. 
- Dormant Funds in Chancery. 
Intestates’ Estates, 

. Army and Navy Prize Money. 

Soldiers’ Balances Unclaimed. 
Conscience Money. 


O SU 99 bo 


This last item alone has been estimated to swell the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Budget by about £15,000 a year. 

Passing from windfalls to the Government, one or two instances 
of windfalls to Kings and Queens deserve notice. From the 
Annual Register for 1774 I extract the following :— 


SuppLizs GRANTED BY PARLIAMENT FOR THE YEAR 1774.—That His 
Majesty be enabled to allow to the Administrator .... or other, the 
personal representative of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Knight, deceased, the sum of 
£10,000 South Sea Stock, part of the legacy given by the Will of the said 
Sir Joseph Jekyll to His late Majesty King George the Second, his Heirs 
and Successors, Kings and Queens of England, to be applied for the use 
of the Sinking Fund, in such manner as should be directed by Parliament, 
together with all Dividends due and unreceived, on the sum of £10,000 
East India Stock, other part of the said legacy, to be applied ...... for 
the benefit of the residuary legatees of the said Sir Joseph Jekyll and of 
his nephews and nieces (his Next of Kin) living at the time of his death, 
and their several representatives. That the sum of £2,290. 4s. 10d. paid 
into His Majesty’s Hxchequer by the Executors of the Willof Lady Ann 
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Jekyll, deceased, be paid to the Administrator or personal representatives 
aforesaid, and applied in like manner as the aforesaid sums of £10,000 and 
£10,000 respectively. 


The exact amount suereathed to King George II. by Sir 
Joseph Jekyll does not appear, but it would seem that a con- 
siderable portion thereof was applied for the benefit of the Next 
of Kin. 

A remarkable windfall rs Royalty was John Camden Neild’s 
bequest to Queen Victoria. The eccentric individual who made 
this bequest is reputed to have been a noted miser. The Will is 
dated 10 August, 1848. The testator, after bequeathing small 
legacies to his executors, gave all his real and personal estate to- 
the Queen. The estates thus given to Her Majesty are said to 
have realised an immense sum. The Next of Kin were advertised 
for, so this looks as if Her Majesty followed the good example of 
King George II., and set apart a portion of the windfall for the 
miser’s Roaueat should any be found. 

Another windfall for Her Majesty, in the shape of antique plate 
and money of the value of several thousand pounds, was recorded 
in 1875, workmen having discovered the same during alterations 
at Buckingham Palace. 

A still more recent windfall for Royalty is thus recorded :— 


At a special meeting of the Heywood Local Board it was announced that 
the Queen had presented to the town twenty acres of land for the purposes 
of a public park. The money has been set apart by the Queen out of a 
sum exceeding £10,000 which fell to her as Duchess of Lancaster, through 
the death, without Heirs, of Mr. C. M. Newhouse, of Heywood. 


Volunteers will be interested to read that— 


One of the Metropolitan Volunteer Regiments has succeeded in proving’ 
to the satisfaction of the Chancery Division of the High Court that the 
Corps is the legal successor and representative of one of the Volunteer ~ 
Corps disbanded at the beginning of the century, and has actually 
received a very considerable sum of money which was in Court to the 
credit of the disbanded Corps. 


As the above paragraph appeared in the Volwnteer Service 
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Gazette, the official organ of the Volunteers, there is every reason 
to believe its authenticity. 


The following paragraph, which appeared in 1783, chronicles a 
windfall for a soldier :— 


This day an express arrived to one Edward Whitmore, private soldier, 
9th Regiment of Foot, quartered at Norwich, informing him of the decease 
of his father, by which he comes into immediate possession of a fortune of 
£50,000. The above express was brought to Norwich by his lady, who 
arrived in her own carriage and four. 


Here is another instance of a windfall for a soldier :-— 


In 1839, the 91st Regiment was quartered at Cork, and one of the 
privates happened to see his name mentioned in a newspaper Advertise- 
ment. He at once took the necessary steps to make himself known, which 
resulted in his being proved Heir to no less than £250,000. 


This case strikingly illustrates the value attaching to Next of 
Kin newspaper notices. 

A few years ago, a still larger Bee ce £350,000— 
reverted to a poor knight of the shaving brush residing at 
Gloucester. 

In 1880 a Railway Guard employed on the South-Western line 
is reported to have come in for a windfall of £45,000 from funds 
in Chancery. 

Windfalls of the most enviable te gana occasionally revert 
to persons resident in our Colonies, as appears by the following 
cutting from the Queenslander :— 


A tramp, named Thomas Leonard, when in Victoria recently, received 
intelligence that a wealthy relative in New Zealand had died, leaving him 
all his property, consisting of an estate of 16,000 acres of splendid pastoral 
land, and a considerable amount of ready cash. 


Letter carriers are a worthy class of men; and it is pleasant to 
be able to chronicle a windfall for one of them :— 


At Oulton, near Leeds, in the year 1840, there resided a letter carrier in 
very humble circumstances ; his lot was becoming a very hard one, when a 
ray of sunshine, in the shape of a substantial Legacy from a relative long 
lost sight of, broke in upon him, thus enabling him to end his days in 
comparative independence. 
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Executors rarely come in for anything save worry and anxiety 
the following case, therefore, deserves a passing notice :— 


In 1878 an old lady died at Brighton worth £11,000. She left legacies to 
the amount of £2,400, but no directions as to the disposal of the residue. 
The executors were her doctor and solicitor, to whom she left legacies. On 
her death it turned out that she was illegitimate, and there being no Next 
of Kin a question arose between the Crown and the executors as to the 
disposal of the residue—some £8,000. The late Vice-Chancellor Malins 
decided that the executors were entitled. 


The record of the benefactions of Mr. John Ferguson, of Cairn- 
brook, who died in 1855, contains the longest string of windfalls 
I hive yet met with. The total was over £800, 000, and the 
following are the more noticeable items :— 


RELATIONS ON FATHER’S Sipe. 


Hugh Ferguson, sailor, or his Heirg .......sccseesesee ees £10,000. 
Hugh Johnstone, rope spinner ........scs:cssseneeceesseece <* AL G08 
Helen Johnstone, his sister (children of) ............008 3,000 
RELATIONS ON MotTuHER’s SIpE. 
Mary Dunlop, second cousin >y..1..s.er. «ese eee ee £30,000 
Children ‘of James Dunlép: 5 iiss ae . 40,000 
James Steven ...... tin Belin ooh ia i da ee . 50,000 
Alexander Steyen and children: Q....0.5:2) 59.0.5 aes 50,000 
Children of Agnes and Margaret Steven ..........06- . -60,000 
Hugh Brown—second cousin ..i..e0 «oho caale cg ahaa aes 50,000 
James Dunlop, sometime weaver bd eae eee ... ~ 80,000 
Children of Agnes Dunlop.i wins caeveiendels ote . 980,000 
Children of William 8. Neill...... diaeel Rae . 50,000 
Children and Grandchildren of James Dunlop ........., ~80,000 
James Gommell x a iteict cs tenapt Hews tem OQ ins Goa garaeeyre 20,000 
John Smith, writer... ccisenccensess as {nang esata ira ee . 50,000 
Jean Nisbet and Mary Nisbet .......csscsececseecevsrsceecs ~ 40,000 
Joshua Paterson ........ Li ioe ee eee ARE se sec 50,000 — 
John Hamilton, bakers, .1: ia 5p: Atanas ht eel ee eee 20,000 
Mrs. Hamilton, or Wallace ...c.cccecseccv ens Codtutoaaeacene 20,000 


In addition to the foregoing princely legacies, the testator also 
bequeathed large real estates to certain members of his family. 
He appointed iiocn executors and trustees, eleven in Great 
Britain and two in America, and to each he gave £1,000, To 
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F ” e e ° ° mn 
_ personal friends, legacies amounting in the aggregate to over 


r 


_ £20,000 ; to his nurse £500, provided she attended him carefully 


‘as long as he lived ; also nearly £100,000 for charitable, religious, 


| and educational purposes, and the residue of his real and personal 
estates, after payment of the foregoing bequests, was to form a 
_ permanent fund, to be called “The Ferguson Bequest Fund,” the 
- annual income thereof to be devoted towards the maintenance and 
_ promotion of education, missionary operations, &c. 


Legatees entitled to about £40,000 of the aforesaid sums were 


advertised for in 1856, 


The following is a remarkable instance of good fortune accruing 


_ to poor people through the medium of an Advertisement :— 


3 About the year 1800 Mr. Robinson, of Stockwell, left. £70,000 for the 
_ formation of a Botanical Garden. Some circumstances, however, occurring 


to defeat the intention of the deceased, the executors advertised and made 


. search for his lawful Heirs, and found them to be a man and wife in 
_ extreme indigence at Woodbridge, named Betwell, and the wife of a poor 
- labouring man at Middleton, sister to Mr. Robinson. 


It is always pleasant to be able to record instances of gratitude 


for saving life. Here are two cases of fortunes having been left 


in recognition of brave deeds :— 


If Joseph Pearce, carpenter, formerly of Stroud, and who was at the 


rebuilding of Daylesford Church in 1860, will apply to.... he will 


hear of a large property, in land and cash, left him by a lady whose life 


he saved at the risk of his own, in 1846. 


Tf Benjamin or Andrew Binkin, who left London for the East Indies in 


_ 1839, and who saved the life of a lady passenger from being drowned, will 
apply to... . he will hear of something to his advantage. If dead, his 
- children will be entitled. . 


— 


I take the following from a Scotch newspaper :— 


“A. Winpratr. For DANIsH Servant Maips.—The result of the realisation 
of the property of the late Countess of Danner, the morganatic wife of 


the late King Frederick VII., has been published. The total net amount 


of the realisation is nearly 10,000,000 crowns, equal to about £500,000 
sterling, of which about 6,000,000 crowns will be spent in educating poor 


girls as servant-maids, in accordance with the stipulations contained 
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in the Will of the late Countess, who herself at one time of her life was 
@ servant. 


It is pleasant to read such a paragraph as the following, which 
appeared in the Annual Register for 1766 :— 


A boy, bred up in the Foundling Hospital, has Jately been left the sum 
of £8,000, and a girl £1,000, by their supposed father, of which sums the 
Directors are appointed the trustees. 


A very romantic case of a windfall for a foundling has recently — 
been chronicled ; the short history may be stated thus :— 


A baronet, who lived in one of the Midland counties, had two sons, the 
elder of whom secretly married his father’s cook, in November, 1859. 
They went to Dublin, where a daughter was born. Being anxious to 
conceal the child’s birth, the mother, having wrapped up the child in two 
complete outfits of clothing, and concealed in one of its wrappers a purse, 
containing 50 sovereigns and a Testament, left it on the doorstep at the 
house of a woman whom she had previously ascertained to be good-hearted 
and well-to-do. The mother rang the house-bell, and ran some little 
distance away, whence she saw the child taken up and carried into the 
house. In 1872 she and her husband went to Rome. In 1877 the Baronet — 
died and left his possessions to his heir, the estate being worth about 
£13,000 a year. The inheritor of this wealth was, however, of delicate 
health, and both he and his wife died suddenly in Rome in 1877. The 
Baronet’s brother, a colonel in the army, having learned that there was 
a child of the marriage, whose whereabouts was unknown, determined to 
endeavour to trace her. He found among his brother’s papers a diary 
belonging to the wife, in which were entered a number of facts connected . 
with the birth and desertion of the child. Among other items, it contained 
an entry, dated 24 January, 1860, after she had left the child at Kingstown, 
describing the place where she had left it, and her own proceedings on that 
day, besides giving some other important information. Possessed of this 
c'ue, the whole story of the girl’s career has been obtained. It appears 
that, after remaining for two years in the house of the person on whose 
doorstep she had been left, the girl was sent to a workhouse, where she 
remained for some years. She was then sent into the country, and placed 
in the care of a foster-mother, to be trained as a domestic servant. She — 
was afterwards employed as a servant in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
On the proofs of his niece’s identity being forthcoming, the colonel at 
once took steps to have her removed to a position more befitting her new 
station in life. To mark her gratitude to the colonel she offered him half 
her fortune, but he declined the offer. 
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Novelists in search of a subject have in the foregoing case ample 
material for a gushing three-volume romance founded on fact. 


The following Advertisement is from the Zimes of 1851, and 
conveys news of a windfall to an actor :— 


Notice.—£1,800.—Whereas, in the month of March last, Mr. Robert 
Weston, his wife, Emily (formerly Miss Gibson), Mr. Thomas Gibson, and 
his wife, Ann, formerly of Bishopsgate Street, London, emigrated to New 
Swan River, and the whole of these parties being dead, their property, 
consisting of £1,800, is bequeathed to James Gibson, formerly of London, 
then of Teignmouth and Sidmouth Theatres. 

If the said James Gibson is living, he is requested to apply to.... 


_ The following may convey a gentle hint to wealthy officers. 
The late Captain Gill, R.E. (who was killed in the unfortunate 
“ Palmer Expedition”), left his ‘“ faithful servant and friend” 
£1,500. 


In 1823 a barrister named White bequeathed £60,000 to the 
British Museum, subject to his widow’s life interest therein. The 
_ widow survived her husband no less than fifty-seven years, so it 
was not until 1880 that the “ windfall” was available for the 
Nation. 


Many “ windfalls” for barristers’ clerks have been recorded. 
_ The following are the more noticeable :— 


Mr. Justice Quain ...... £5,000 | Sir John Karslake, Q.C. £2,000 
Mr. Justice Crowder... 3,000 | Lord Justice Thesiger... 1,000 
Lord Justice Giffard,.............. £1,000 


With the record of a windfall for a cabman I close this Chapter, 
although it would be easy to lengthen it indefinitely :— 


A York cabman, named Blair, in the employ of acab proprietor at 
Bootham, York, has just fallen into the handsome inheritance of over 
£17,000. Blair resides at Tulford, a village adjacent to York. He is one 
_ ef a family of eight amongst whom is to be divided £150,000. 


err. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


WHIMSICAL WILLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY Will cases have a peculiar fascination to many 


people who are not in the smallest degree interested in the result 


from a money point of view but only take an interest therein as 
lovers of the curious. Whimsical Wills have been, and still are, 
a prolific source of business for lawyers, and Heirs at Law and 
Next of Kin are occasionally indirectly benefited by a whimsical 
testator’s Will being upset. Probably a solicitor is rarely con- 
sulted by an intending whimsical testator, from a natural fear that 
a damper might be thrown on his designs. Whimsical bequests 
have sometimes served a very useful purpose, and instances are 
not unknown of such bequests having been made by lawyers 
themselves. ‘The following is a case in point. 

William J. Haskett, a lawyer, who died in New York City, lett 
a Will containing this very curiously worded clause :— : 


I am informed that there is a Society composed of young men connected 
with the public press, and, as in early life I was connected with the papers, 
I have a keen recollection of the toils and troubles that bubbled then and 
ever will bubble for the toilers of the world in their pottage cauldron, and, 
as I desire to thicken with a little savoury herb their thin broth, in the 
shape of a legacy, I do hereby bequeath to the New York Press Club 
of the City of New York 1,000 dollars, payable on the death of 
Mrs. Haskett. 


We have a Newspaper Press Fund in London, and any similar 
legacy to that above noted would doubtless be very acceptable. 

There is probably no more profitable class of business .to a 
lawyer than that arising out of disputes about Wills, and the fol- 
lowing extract from a French Advocate’s Will pithily expresses 





, 
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his opinion of his clients :—‘I give 100,000 francs to the local 
madhouse. I got this money out of those who pass their lives in 


litigation ; in bequeathing it for the use of lunatics I only make 


_ restitution.” 


It is recorded of a rich old farmer that in giving instructions 


for his Will, he directed a legacy of £100 to be given to his 


wife. Being informed that some distinction was usually made 


in case the widow married again, he doubled the sum ; and, when 


told that this was quite contrary to custom, he said, with heart- 
felt sympathy for his possible successor, ‘“‘ Aye, but him as gets 
her ’1l desarve it.” 

It is possible for a whimsical testator to be very just, and at 


_ the same time very caustic, as appears by the following extract 
from the Will of John Hylett Stow, proved in 1781 :— 


I hereby direct my executors to lay out five guineas in the purchase of a 
picture of the Viper biting the benevolent hand of the person who saved 
him from perishing in the snow, if the same can be bought for the money ; 
and that they do, in memory of me, present it to... . a King’s Counsel, 
whereby he may have frequent opportunities of contemplating on it, and 
by a comparison between that and his own virtue be able to form a certain 
judgment which is best and most profitable,—a grateful remembrance of 
past friendship and almost parental regard, or ingratitude and insolence. 
This I direct to be presented to him in lieu of a legacy of £3,000 I had by 
a former will, now revoked and burnt, left him. 


If the learned Counsel interested happened to be present at the 
reading of the Will, his feelings may be well imagined. 

That it is most unwise to make one’s own Will, disputed 
Probate cases abundantly prove. The following verse from an 
old number of Blackwood’s Magazine ig appropriate :— 


Testators are good; but a feeling more tender 
Springs up when I think of the feminine gender ; 
The testatrix for me, who, like Télémaque’s mother, 
Unweaves at one time what she wove at another. 
She bequeaths, she repents, she recalls a donation, 
And she ends by revoking her own revocation ; 

Still scribbling or scratching some new Codicil,— 
Oh! success to the woman who makes her own Will, 
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Undoubtedly “a crusty old bachelor” must have been the 
Parisian merchant, Monsieur Colombies, who, when he died, left 
£1,200 to a lady of Rouen, for having, twenty years before, 
refused to marry him, ‘ through which,” states the Will, “I was 
enabled to live independently and happily as a bachelor.” 

It has been, and no doubt will continue to be, the ambition of 
some prosperous men to be the founders of a rich and great family, 
and it has sometimes happened that, without abandoning this 
idea, they have, by an ingenious device, contrived to disappoint 
their immediate relations. The Will of Sir John Pakington, 
proved many years ago, may be instanced. J. 8. Russell, Esq., 
was his nephew ; at the death of Sir John this nephew had a son 
about four years of age, and to the eldest son that might be born 
of this child, Sir John bequeathed his large landed estates, so that 
the income must have accumulated for nearly forty years before 
it could be enjoyed by the prospective legatee ; in default of issue 
the estates were to go to the descendants of the second son of Sir 
W. B. Cooke ; and in case of a second default, the property would 
go to a grandson of Mr. Knight, of Lea Castle. Sir John thus 
effectually debarred any of his Next of Kin living at his death 
from the enjoyment of his property. 

An uncommon case of eccentricity on the part of an Englishman 
occurred some fifty years ago. His Will contained the following 
unique provisoes :— , 

I bequeath to my monkey, my dear and amusing Jacko, the sum of £10 
sterling per annum, to be employed for his sole and exclusive use and 
benefit ; to my faithful dog, Shock, and my well-beloved cat, Tib, a 
pension of £5 sterling; and I desire that, in case of the death of either 
of the three, the lapsed pension shall pass to the other two, between 
whom it is to be equally divided. On the death of all three, the sum 
appropriated to this purpose shall become the property of my daughter 
Gertrude, to whom I give this preference among my children, because of 
the large family she has, and the difficulty she finds in bringing them up. 

We have all heard of cases of “ waiting for dead men’s shoes” ; 
but it would probably be difficult to find a parallel case to that 
above noted—namely, a bequest to a daughter on the falling in of 
three lives,—those of a monkey, a dog, and a cat / 
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Another instance of a bequest for the support of domestic pets 
is the following :— 


In 1875, Mrs. Elizabeth Balls, of Streatham, Surrey, after liberal 
Legacies to hospitals and other charitable institutions, set apart the sum of 
£65 per annum for the support of her late husband’s cob mare, and £5 
per annum for the keep and care of a greyhound; the mare to be kept in 
a comfortable, warm, loose box, and not be put to work either in or out 
of harness, and that her back should not be crossed by any member of her 
ate husband’s family, but that she should be ridden by a person of light 
weight, not above four days a week, and not more than one hour each day, 
at a walking pace. 


Bequests to canine pets often lead to law-suits. The history of 
a case of this kind, tried in 1798, was shortly this :—Mrs. Hannah 
White, by a paper purporting to be her last Will and testament, 
left to the mother of one of her servants £25 per annum in trust 
for the maintenance of five favourite cats, during the course of 
their natural lives; to St. George’s and Middlesex Hospitals, 
£1,000 each ; a few legacies to domestics, and the residue of her 
estate, which was very considerable, to the apothecary attending 
her person. This curious document was witnessed by an attorney 
and the clerk of the parish. The Court of Delegates, on the Will 
being disputed by disappointed relatives, heard Sir William Scott 
in support of the Cats and the Apothecary, and other Advocates 
for the Next of Kin. The following is the substance of the 
decree :—“ That the bequest to the apothecary be struck out of 
the Will, as being no part of the real Will of the deceased, and 
that probate be granted to the Next of Kin ; that the legacies of 
£25 per annum for the maintenance of the five cats, and the 
bequests to the hospitals aforesaid, together with the legacies to 
the servants, be confirmed, as being the Will of the deceased.” It. 
will thus be seen that the intentions of this whimsical testatrix 
were upset, and the Next of Kin benefited, but how long the cats 
were allowed to live is not recorded. 

In 1800, Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw, of Pontefract, by her Will 
bequeathed the bulk of her property, valued at £15,000, to her 
housemaid, Mary Watson. The Heir-at-Law disputed the validity 
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of the Will, and endeavoured to prove that the deceased was in a 
complete state of intoxication when she executed her Will, This 
allegation, however, was not sustained, and the fortunate house- 
maid gained the day. If Mary were intoxicated with delight at 
her good fortune, such a frame of mind can be easily understood 
under the circumstances, but it was too bad of the disappointed 
Heir at Law to try and prove this whimsical testatrix “ drunk 
and incapable.” 

A curious, and I may add a peculiarly hard, case came before 
‘Vice-Chancellor Bacon in 1880. The facts were these :—Miss 
Turner devised large real estates to her father for life, and then 
to her brother, on the following conditions: “ But if my brother 
shall marry during my life without my consent in writing, or if he 
shall already have married, or shall hereafter marry, a domestic 
servant, or a person who has been a domestic servant,” then such 
bequest to her brother to be void. The brother came into pos- 
session of the said estates, and died in 1878, leaving a widow and 
two children. The suit was instituted against the widow and 
children, on the ground that testatrix’s brother had forfeited his 
title to the legacy by marrying a domestic servant. It was con- 
tended, on behalf of the widow, that she had been a housekeeper, 
and not a domestic servant. The Vice-Chancellor, however, was 
of opinion that a housekeeper was a domestic servant, and thus 
the legacy was forfeited. 

A bequest, made by a Frenchman, may truly be styled “ A new 
way to pay old debts.” Vaugelas, the famous French grammarian, 
was in receipt of several pensions, but so prodigal was he in his 
Charities, that he not only alwavs remained poor, but was rarely 
out of debt, ani finally acquired among his intimates the soubriquet 
of Le Hibou, from his compulsory assumption of the habits of the 
owl, and only venturing into the streets at night, After disposing 
of the little he possessed to meet the claims of his creditors, he 
adds :—- 


Still, as it may be found that even after the sale of my library and 
effects these funds will not suffice to pay my debts, the only means I can 
think of to meet them is that my body should be sold to the surgeons om 
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the best terms that can be obtained, and the prodftst applied, as far as it 
will go, towards the liquidation of any sums it may be found I still owe; 
I have been of very little service to society while I lived, I shall be glad 
if I can thus become of any use after I am dead. 


Whether the creditors accepted this well-intentioned bequest in 
part satisfaction of their claims is not recorded. 

_ Some few years since, a lady bequeathed her body to the Hun- 
terian Museum for dissection, “ understanding the Museum to be 
in great want of pathological specimens, ” After dissection, her 
body to be burned. 

In 1774 a Mr, Whitehead, much admired for his many literary 
publications, bequeathed, among other whimsical legacies: “his 
heart, with £50, to Lord le Despenser.” 

There is very little doubt that the fear of being thought eccentric 
or singular prevents a good many people from giving vent to their 
peculiarities during life. But this fear of public opinion altogether 
loses its influence in the matter of testamentary dispositions. 
‘When, in the presence of an expectant throng of bereaved relatives 
the reading of the Will takes place, the testator is quite beyond 
either reproach or reply. This probably accounts for many a 
whimsical bequest, and when an expectant legatee finds in place 
of a legacy only a few personal failings pointed out, he receives an 
unkind cut indeed. 

Dr. Dunlop, of Scotch origin, afterwards a Member of the 
American Senate, left a very singular Will. It has often been 
commented on, owing to its extreme singularity ; but its principal 
provisions are so amusing, that no apology is necessary for repro- 
ducing them. The doctor is described as having been a jovial and 
kindly man, and his Will certainly a out this character. Jn it 
he says :— 


I Jeave the property of Gairbread, and all the property I may be possessed 
of, to my sisters, and — ; the former because she is married 
to a minister who—may God help ferieane henpecks; the latter because 
she is married to nobody, nor is she likely to be, for she is an old maid and 
not market rife..... I leave my silver tankard to the eldest son of old 
John, as the representative of the family. I would have left it to old John 
himself, but he would have melted it down to make temperance medals, 
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and that would have been a sacrilege. However, I leave him my big horn 
snuff-box ; he can only make temperance horn spoons out of that..... I 
leave my brother-in-law, Allan, my punch-bowl, as he is a big, gauchy 
man, and likely to do credit to it..... I leave to Parson Chevassie my 
big silver snuff-box, as a small token of gratitude to him for taking my 
sister Maggie, whom no man of taste would have taken. .... I leave to 
John Caddell a silver tea-pot, to the end that he may drink tea therefrom 
to comfort him under the affliction of a slatternly wife. ..,.. I leavemy 
silver cup, with the sovereign in the bottom of it, to my sister ——-——, 
because she is an old maid, and pious, and therefore necessarily given to 
hoarding; and also my grandmother’s snuff-box, as it looks decent to see 
an old maid taking snuff. .... 


It was well for this affectionate brother that he had gone 
heavenward before the gist of his testamentary benefactions were 
made known, otherwise he might have been “interviewed” by 

-his scandalised sisters. Nag 

The following very whimsical bequest I take from a Scotch 
newspaper :—“ Some years ago an, English gentleman bequeathed 
to his two daughters their weight in £1 bank notes, A finer pair 
of paper weights has never yet been heard of, for the eldest 
daughter got £51,200, and the younger £57,344.” 

The Will of Dr. Johnson, the celebrated lexicographer, who died 
in 1784, is noteworthy ; by it the bulk of his property was left to 
‘his faithful black servant.” 

The Chevalier Frangois de Rogaz, who died in 1876, and who 
is reported to have been very successful in prosecuting claims for 
persons interested in Unclaimed Money, left a very singular Will. 
His personal estate was sworn under £45,000. The testator seems 
to have believed that in a “multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom,” for he appointed no less than seven executors. His Will 
contains this very extraordinary paragraph :— 


I beg and supplicate Our Merciful Redeemer to receive every one of us 
in His Holy Paradise. I supplicate our very Holy Mother, the Virgin 
Mary, the very Holy Mother of God, and all the angels and archangels, 
and all the cherubim and seraphim, all the throne and denominations, all 
the dominions and virtuesses of the heavens, all the saints and the seven 
million martyrs of the prosecution against our very holy religion, and all 
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the inhabitants of the heavens, to obtain pity, mercy, and pardon of God 
for all our beloved family. 


The bulk of his property he bequeathed to his wife for life; on 
her death, certain French and Italian Funds were to be set aside 
as a provision for charities in France; the entire residue of his 
property was to. be applied in founding a Catholic Asylum for 
thirty orphan girls, a Protestant Asylum for thirty orphan girls, 
and charities for the relief of the infirm and distressed. A 
Chancery suit arose on the construction to be put on this 
whimsical testator’s bequests, and the Heir at Law of the Chevalier 
was inquired for. 

Peculiarly-worded Wills have led to oe waste of many a goodly 
patrimony. Heirs, executors, and beneficiaries seem to take 
intense delight in squabbling over a testator’s intentions. Mon- 
taigne, the celebrated philosopher, is stated to have got over any 
difficulties in the way of carrying out his testamentary intentions 
by the happy expedient of calling all the persons named in his 
Will around his death-bed, and counting out to them severally 
the bequest he had made them. Many a whimsical testator 
might usefully follow Montaigne’s example ; but there is always 
a risk of the donor getting better, and finding himself penniless. 
I once heard of a case of this sort. A small farmer in Suffolk, 
being very ill, was advised by his affectionate relatives to distribute 
his money, and thus save legacy duty. He did so, but got well 
again. The relatives declined to re-coup these supposed death-bed 
gifts, and left the poor old farmer to seek parish relief, Cases of 
this kind, it is to be hoped, are very rare. 

Rhyming Wills are scarce, but amusing. In a case decided in 
the Probate Court in 1875, the testator made a codicil to his Will, 
as follows :— 

I, having neither kith nor kin, 
Bequeath all I have named hereiti 

To Margaret, my dearest wife, - 

To have and hold as hers for life, 

While in good health and sound in mind 
This codicil I’ve undersigned. 
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His wife and executors having predeceased him, probate was 
granted to the Crown Solicitor, there being no known Next of 
Kin. The publicity given to the case may be the means of 
bringing to the knowledge of some distant relatives of this 
evidently well-intentioned testator the news that the Crown holds, 
in trust, funds for their benefit. 

Another curious specimen of a Will in rhyme is that of a Mr. 
John Hedges. ‘The original may be seen at Somerset House :— 


The fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 

And to hyp not inclined, 
‘But of vigorous mind, 

And my body in health, 
I'll dispose of my wealth, 
And all I’m to leave, 

On this side the grave, 

To some one or other, 

And I think to my brother, 
Because I foresaw 

That my brethren-in-law, 
If I did not take care, 
Would come in for their share, 
Which I nowise intended, 


And of that, God knows, there’s 
no sign. ‘ 

I do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command, 

Of which witness my hand, 

That nought I have got 

Be brought into hotch-pot ; 

And I give and devise, 

As much as in me lies, 

To the son of my mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to hold 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 

Of his brother— 


Till their manners are mended, John Hedges. 


The following is an instance of marvellous good fortune for a 
day labourer, arising out of the Will of an eccentric testator :— 
In 1772, — Edmunds, Esq., of Monmouth, bequeathed a fortune 
of upwards of £20,000 to one Mills, a day labourer, residing near 
Monmouth. Mr. Edmunds, who so handsomely provided for this 
man, would not speak to or see him while he lived. : 

Again, in 1775, a Mr. Henry.Furstone, of Alton, Hampshire, 
died worth about £7,000 in the funds, and having no relation, he 
left this large sum of money to “ the first man of his name who 
shall produce a woman of the same name, to be paid them on the 
day, of their marriage.” : 

We have all heard of unmanageable sons and scapegrace 
nephews being cut off with a shilling, but the following case of a 
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wife having the sum of only one shilling bequeathed to her is 
very sarcastic, and shows to what lengths a long-suffering Benedict 
may be driven. In 1772, John G e, Esq., of Surrey, died, 
and his Will contains this clause :— 





Whereas it was my misfortune to be made very uneasy by .... my 
wife, for many years from our marriage, by her turbulent behaviour, for 
she was not content with despising my admonition, but she contrived every 
method to make me unhappy; she was so perverse to her nature that she 
would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be born to be a plague to me; 
the strength of Samson, the knowledge of Homer, the prudence of 
Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of J ob, the subtlety of 
Hannibal, and the watchfulness of Hermogenes, could not have been suffi- 
cient to subdue her; for no skill or force in the world would make her 
good ; and, as we had lived separate and apart from each other eight years, 
_ and she having perverted her son to leave and iar abandon me, there- 
fore I give her one shilling only. 

One of the most whimsical bequests 1 have come across is 

recorded in a probate case decided in 1879. The testator left 
£10 to the undertaker who buried his wife. 

A French lady, who died in 1882, desired by her Will that her 
heart. might be placed in the tomb a her second husband, but her 
body in her first husband’s tomb in America. 

Mr. John Innes, a well-to-do Lincolnshire farmer, was evidently 
of opinion that a son having ‘‘ expectations” is far less energetic 
than one having none, for it is recorded that he for many years 
suffered his son to go to another farmer as a labourer, hut by his 
Will he left his hard-working son the handsome fortune of 
£15,000. 

In the well-known Thellusson Will case, it has been computed 
that had the testator’s intentions been carried out in their entirety, 
the sum of money to be divided amongst the Next of Kin at the 
end of the period fixed by the Will for the money to accumulate 
would have amounted to £140,000,000, or thereabouts. 

The following case is interesting, as showing how prodigiously 
money accumulates at compound interest :— 


M. Ricard appointed by his Will that the sum of 500 livres should be 
divided into five portions. The first, afi the end of a hundred years, 
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amounting to 13,100 livres, to be laid out in prizes for dissertations proving 
the lawfulness of putting out inoney to interest. The second, at the end of 
wo centuries, amounting to 1,700,000 livres, to be employed in establishing 
a perpetual fund for prizes in literature and arts, and for virtuous actions. 
The third, at the end of three centuries amounting to more than 226 
millions of livres, to be employed for establishing patriotic banks, and 
founding museums with ample establishments. The fourth, at the end of 
four centuries amounting to 30,000 millions, to be employed in building a 
hundred towns in France, containing each 150,000 inhabitants. The fifth, 
at the end of five centuries amounting to four millions of millions of livres, 
to be appropriated for the payment of the National Debt of Britain and 
France, for producing an annual revenue to be divided among all the Powers 
of Europe, for buying up useless offices, purchasing a royal domain, 
increasing the income of the clergy, and abolishing fees for masses, for 
maintaining all children born in France till they be three years of age, for 
improving waste lands and bestowing them on married peasants, for pur- 
chasing manors and exempting the vassals from all servitude, for founding 
houses of education, workhouses, houses of health, and asylums for females, 
for portioning young women, for conferring honorary rewards on merit; 
besides a large surplus to be appointed at the discretion of his executors. 


In the list of Dormant Funds in Chancery there is an entry— 
** The one hundred years term account.” Can it have reference 
to the following whimsical Will case, a note of which appeared in 
the Madrid newspapers :— “A Spaniard, Juan Delgado, died 
leaving a Will endorsed to the effect that it should not be opened: 
until one hundred years after his death. The hundred years 
having elapsed, it is not surprising to find that the depository of 
the Will, as also the location of the property, are anxiously 
inquired for,”——-no doubt by expectant Next of Kin. 


A very short Will was proved in 1881. The exact words are 
these :—“ All that I possess in the world I leave to my wife.” 
But a still shorter one is recorded thus :—“ Everything to my 
brother Tom.” Taking the hint as to brevity here given, I bring 
these jottings on Whimsical Wills to a close. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS: 


With Heads of a Bill for the Establishment of a Government 
Department for the Collection and Distribution of all 
Unclaimed Funds. 3 


A PERUSAL of the preceding pages will show (1) that the amount 
of money lying unclaimed in this country is enormous; (2) that 
many persons interested are unable to make good their claims 
Owing to the scant publicity given to the fact of such funds 
awaiting owners ; and (3) that when newspaper publicity is given 
legitimate claimants have little difficulty in establishing their 
claims. 

The urgent need of reform in the present mode of dis- 
seminating information concerning Unclaimed or Dormant Funds 
has been abundantly proved by recent discussions in Parliament. 
I have, therefore, ventured to sketch out the Heads of a Bill for 
the establishment of a Government Department to be charged 
with the collection and distribution of all Unclaimed Funds, Such 
a Department would win public confidence, and would give the 
needful assistance to legitimate claimants. It would probably 
be self-supporting, as large sums would revert to the National 
Exchequer from moneys which would never be claimed owing to 
the impossibility of tracing the persons interested, the smallness 
of the amounts distributable, &c. There would also be a large 
revenue from the interest on the Unclaimed Funds and from fees 
for searches, copies of documents, &c. How enormously Un- 
claimed Moneys accumulate may he judged of by the fact that in 
1882 upwards of £143,000 accrued to the State from accumulated 
Fractions of a penny on dividends on Government Stocks. 

I annex these Heads for the consideration of Members of 
Parliament interested in domestic legislation. Some master hand 
would no doubt easily be able to put them into proper Parlia- 
mentary form, Should any private Member succeed in passing 
such a measure, he would indeed prove a benefactor to his country. 
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f 
I may add that these Heads are only an expansion of the present 
system of utilising Unclaimed Funds, save that, under the proposed 
Act, nothing would become a “Crown windfall” until every 
endeavour had been made to trace the Next of Kin or other 
persons interested. The public, therefore, as well as the State 
would be benefited. 





UNCLAIMED MONEYS 
(COLLECTION AND DISTRIBUTION). 
HEADS 
OF A 
BILL 


for the establishment of a Government Department 
for the Collection and Distribution of all Unclaimed 
Funds and other Valuables, 


Be wt enacted, ke. 
Short Title. 1, The Unclaimed Moneys, &c. (Collection and 
Distribution) Act, 1885, : a 
Extent. 2. Act to extend to United Kingdom. 


Establishment 3. There shall be established. a Department of the 


of Department 
for Cellection Lreasury for the purpose of collecting— | 


supe cain (1.) All Government Stocks and Unclaimed 
claimed Dividends thereon unclaimed for ten 
Funds, &c. 


years or upwards : 


(2.) All Undistributed Assets and Unclaimed 
Dividends in Bankruptcy : 
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(3.) All funds in eee classed as “ Dor- 


mant” 


(4.) All moneys arising from estates reverting 
to the Crown by reason of intestacy, ille- » 
gitimacy, &e. : 

(5.) All Unclaimed Army and Navy Prize Money 
and Soldiers’ Unclaimed Balances : 


(6.) All deposits in Banks undealt with for ten 
years or upwards : 


(7.) All Unclaimed Dividends or surplus assets 
of public Companies or funds arising in 
the winding up of private Banks or 
Companies, 


4, Treasury to appoint such officers at such salaries Appointment, 
as may be approved by the Lords for the purpose of Pe 
getting in the Unclaimed Funds. | 

5. On passing of Act, notices to be sent to Notice He 

ern 
Government Departments and Companies concerned Dertnenea 
to transfer to new Department all funds embraced ©¢ 
in Clause 3, on indemnity being given to hold harm- 
less, d&c. 


6. Particulars of all funds to be advertised three Particulars of 
times in three leading newspapers. Sums under £5 pods 
to form a fund for defraying cost of advertising, advertised. 


7. Return to be annually presented to Parliament Annual 

containing report of proceedings of Department, Return to 
Such Report to give in an Appendix classified Lists 
of all funds taken over, showing (1) nature of fund ; 
(2) names, addresses, and descriptions of persons 
originally entitled ; (3) names of persons supposed 
to be entitled as Next of Kin or otherwise ; (4) how 
long unclaimed; (5) amount in each case awaiting 
claimants. | 


Payment to 
claimants. 


Funds not 
claimed to 
be applied 
towards 
Reduction of 
National 
Debt. 


Bankers and 
others to 
advertise 
contents of 
boxes, &c. 
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8. On claimant making good his claim, fund to be 
paid over within three months. 


9. Funds not claimed to be applied towards reduc- 
tion of National Debt. After fifty years’ non-claim 
all Unclaimed Funds to be absolutely forfeited to 
the State. 


10. Within three months after passing of Act 
bankers and others having in their possession boxes 
or other valuables deposited for safe custody, but 
unclaimed for ten years or upwards, to have autho- 
rity from new Department to open such boxes, and 
advertise short description of contents. If no claim 
made within three months, contents to be sold and 
proceeds handed over to new Department on in- 
demnity being given. Should rightful owner after- 
wards appear, net amount realised to be re-couped. 
Description of contents of all such boxes to be given 
in an Appendix to annual Return. Deeds and family 
papers to be returned to representatives of family if 
such representatives can be traced. 


X 


NOTE.—A1] Communications should be addressed to the Author, . 


1, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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———— 0 --- 


Army Prize Money — 


Amount of : 

Claimants, amount paid to 

Delay in distribution of af 

“Old and Disabled Soldiers,” er aeeutions fpr sppropriation of 
£25,000 to fund for ‘ a ae oon 


PAGE 
55 
55 
56 


~ 


ee o 
Parlianientary Return, respecting ... 55 
Taxpayer benefited by non-claim of 56 
Unclaimed Share, curious application as to 57 
Unclaimed Shares of, how appropriated 56 
Unclaimed Shares, to whom to apply, as to o7 
Australian Intestates— 
Crown Agents’ notices to Next of Kin, as to effects of ... o1 
How formerly advertised a 51 
Money left by. Extract from official Hotes 52 
“More assets to be received ” mee iss 53 
“ Suggestions for greater publicity for ‘Wists of es un 51 
Cape of Good Hope Intestates— 
Advertisement for Next of Kin, specimen of o4 
Curious items from list of ie 54: 
Suggestion for more publicity concerning ... ity eg 51, 54 
Unknown and Foreign Heirs, large sums due to ... sh 53, 54 
Claimants— 
Advertisements for, specimens of AL 
Advice to, generally 47 
American, fabulous value of Bsintes metal ie Ady 
Chadwick, Sir Andrew, immense value of estates of 43 
Curious extracts from letters of a 45 
“Hstate without an Owner.’ Remarkable case ... 39 
Jennens’s Case, estimated value of estates... 43 
' Historical notes : : 42 
Investments by William J ennens 42 
Latest Claimants, judicial opinion on cases of 43 
Observations on Claimants in eke 39 
- Romantic case . 46 
Swan, Woaéritan, Be Bbirinhtib c case 40 
Tichborne Case, cost of opposing “ The Claimant ” % 39 
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Colonial Intestates— | PAGE 
Colonial Office, suggestion for “ Estates and Will Branch” at ... 54 
How lists of, used to be published ... ves ne vee eeree 
Missing Colonists, many families interested in ... i ive nok 
To whom to apply for information concerning .., aa ‘tao ee 


Curiosities of Next of Kin— 


EDPe ONT ODOOrRrONNNTNANrH COON W 


Advertisements, valuable nature of Next of Kin ... F Bia 1 
Agriculturist Cattle Company, Unclaimed Dividends ... aie 1 
American Estate, $2,000,000, Heirs wanted vii oe 
Apprentice, entitled to an estate 
Bank of England Notices as to Urelained: Dividelids Cail 
Banker, clue desired to deposit with a Be es o ie 
Baptismal Certificates, large Rewards offered fora: es i 
Barmaid, news of wanted _... oe ets ae 
Baron Family, Heirs interested in £800, 000 
Baronet, missing, clue desired rh ios 
Bauer, Johann, considered to be dead oe ae 
Bequest,—“ W. G.”’ of Belfast and New York entitled in sy 
Blake, Mrs. Helen, £140,000 for Next of Kin oe cay 
Bombay, Heirs in England wanted of ‘‘ EH. R.’’ who eae ab Tiss 
Bombay, firm at want clue toa “life” ... is bee 
Burial Certificates, rewards offered for ... ce TBA, 
Burmah,—Legatee last heard of at ... rr ia Oke ae 
C. R. H.,—large sums due to estate of ... a us bal 
Cab-driver, good news for family of a a is se 
Calcutta, representatives of an old firm at fiqiieen tors, was 
Calcutta, Black Hole of,—clue to £300,000 wanted oe cua reree. 
Canada, Claimants wanted to lands in mi ‘y's ena > 3 
Canada, two brothers drowned in ... sat ot aes mr 3 
Canadian farmer, wife of, sought... ; va ae 7 
Cape Intestates—Unknown Heirs entitled fe £20, 000 tes sears EO) 
Captain, died suddenly, relatives wanted ... ay aes see 4 
“ Celestial Origin,” wife of, entitled to property ...° - vv» Seige dks 
Celigny F. de, Heirs of, wanted ey Bs ia esd knrees 9 
Ceylon,—Heirs wanted of owner of lands in ae ri 9 
Chancery, clue desired to property in 2 
Chancery,—list wanted of funds paid out of oe on site sey 
“Charcoal Dick,’’—formerly of Ballarat, large ‘‘ windfall” for... 8 
Charing Cross Hospital, son informed of death of fatherat ,.. 4 
Claimants,—clue to share of £2,000,000 desired by ae see 


\ 
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Curiosities of Next of Kin (continued)— 


Claimants generally,—advice to... oes ves bee 
Clergyman, wanted for something to his advantage ite 
Colombo,—Rudolph K., of, anxiously inquired for ‘es 
Colonies, Next of Kin sought of persons dying in ae 
Consols,—claimants wanted for £591 i cal PE 
Convicts,—claimants to estates of . a he 
Counsel’s Clerk wanted who saved the life of a eae bes 
Creditors, good news for ees Ag Ras 
Crown windfalls,—notices by Treasury Saliiior ia 
Descendants wanted to claim £12,000 _ ... ee oi 
Descendants want clue to £16,000,000 ee +P waa 
Deserter interested in Irish Probate case .., ee ats bee 
Deserter,—news of wanted .., a fda ts 
Dinah,—good news for. s ae amt 
Dividend,—person aged 70 ened es a fan 1 ce 
Dogs, Home for Lost and Starving, Legacy to ... 
Donohoo Family, interested in Irish Probate Case 
Drowned, tidings sought of a person believed to have been 
Emigrant, entitled to residuary estate Ors ova ine 
Engineer, last heard of at Shanghai inquired for ... aa 
“Evil Spirit,”’ claimant to fortune carried abroad by an.., 
Excise Officer—went to U.S.—Representatives of wanted 
Exmouth, Lord, Next of Kin wanted of late Secretary to - 
Father and Son ‘‘on the tramp,” reward offered for clue to a 
Father informed of death of child placed out tonurse ... 
Fortune Hunters, curious extracts from letters of ose 
Foundling wants clue to her parentage ae i: vile 
Geneva Award—notice as to losses by Pontedeente cruisers 
Girl, guardians of a, wanted, ‘“‘ great pecuniary importance” 
Gold-digger, of Australia and New Zealand wanted a 
Grandson, entitled to share his grandfather’s estate “ot 
Hairdresser, something advantageous for a bee bee 
Herbalist, good news fora ... Ey ves 
“Hind,” Heirs wanted of a person she wasa ... ha 
Hobart Town, person last heard of at wanted _... eee 
Indian Army, Next of Kin of soldiers of ... ce 
Indian Judge, Next of Kin wanted of an 

Inquirer, a pertinacious aes 

Intestates, Next of Kin of, cae for a Fos oe 
Irish emigrant, entitled to share an estate... ae 
Jamaica, Next of Kin sought of a Baronet formerly of ... 


3, 6, 7, 
aoe 
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Curiosities of Next of Kin (continued)— PAGE 


Labourer, Legacy to ... ibs ae 
Landlord, notice by, to absent tanant 
Legacy, £3,000, clue wanted to a 
Legacy, refusal of a e 
Legatee, lucky but unthrifty, a 
Legatee, missing, entitled to share of £3, 500 
Legatees, jealous and suspicious es A 
Lost at Sea as a vee ee 
Lost Will, reward differed fore 
Lunatics, Heirs of, wanted : 
Major, clue wanted to property of a aorenied 
Marriage Certificates, large rewards offered for 
Marriage Settlement, £250 for clue to 
Married four times, legacy to a lady who had heen 
Midshipman, formerly of Brisbane, wanted 
Miner, something advantageous for a 
Missing Relatives— 
Daughter ... 
Mother 
Niece and N coher 
Sons eae 
Uncle BE 
-Montreal, two bro hoes eerced Ae 
Navy, clue desired to person tattoed ait I. ‘HL g. 
New York, news wanted of person last heard of at 
New Zealand, relative last heard of in 
New Zealand emigrant, wants news from home 
Next of Kin Summaries, 1877—1882 
Orange Free State, legatee last heard of at 
Oxford, heir male sought of T. R. of, in 1685 
Palmer Expedition, clue desired to property of member of. 
Papers (private), clue desired to certain 
Pauper Heir to £30,000 
Pedigrees (Adam to Jesus Christ, &o, ) 
Perth, 8. D. formerly of, wanted 
Plate deposited during Revolutionary War, clue achived! 6 
Portugal, nephews and nieces wanted of W. T., who diedin ... 
Postmaster-General, strange applications to | 
Powell, Walter, M.P., lost at sea in a balloon 
Presumption of Life Laeaniae (Scotland) Act, note as to 
Pretoria, J. M. (emigrant), can be heard of at 
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Curiosities of Next of Kin (continued)— 
Property (valuable) left to G.C.... a ae “ 
Prussian, believed to have fallen overboard, strange case 
Q. C., executor of a will, inquired for 
Geena Emigrants, tidings sought as to 
R , Mary Ann, £800 left to her . 
rhe ES... ‘eft England in 1810, Dene weenie wnteds 
Rocky Mouttains, missing re si last heard of at 
Romantic cases.. -* res 
Sailor, entitled t6 Gecchiotdas 
** Sailor Boy’ wanted for tom suane to ne edvantace 
“Sam Slick,” wanted Next of Kin of 
Sausage-skin dresser, Heirs of, wanted ... * 
Scotch succession case, important notice to Heirs 
Seamen missing, entitled to funds ... : ‘ 
Sergeant-Major, something beneficial for ... he 
Servant, Heir to a Nobleman 
Servants, legaciesto ... 
Shares, clue wanted to £10, 000 mpi te bea in.. 
Solicitors, Claimants wanted for funds held by 
Son wanted for something greatly to his advantage ce oe, 3 
South Africa Diamond Fields, legatee last heard of at... a oy 
Star and Garter Hotel ene good news for shareholder in... 6 
Strange case, a vi ci sot peak Te 
Sydney, clue desired to poeen last Heard of at 2 
- Times Next of Kin, &c. notices,—summary of... ae wi 1 
Tramps, father and son travelling as, wanted Ras ri 6 
Treasury Solicitor, Next of Kin inquired for by the ... cope Ee 
Unclaimed Dividends,—notices as to eee ae ee ee Zao 
Unexpected Assets, good news for creditors m me Aa g 
United States, clue desired to large estatesin ... x, smi Loe 
Unknown Heirs wanted, to claim £20,000... ati ie ee ce 
Unknown nephews and nieces wanted =, et ate 5 
Veterinary Surgeon, interested in Reaeee CASO ... a ae 7 
5 
1 
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Wales, Claimants to Farms in i F ON, 
Windfalls, news of, by advertisement, ou uncommon 
West New Jersey Society, representatives of shareholders savitedt 


Dormant Funds in Chancery— 


Accountant General’s Office, history of ... 3 1 ae, RL 
Acts of Parliament concerning ¥ nd eo Laws 
Claimants to, extracts from curious eee of ue ic Seek ae 
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Dormant Funds in Chancery (continued)— PAG 
Debate on, in House of Commons, 1882, summary of ... ine! 21 
Extracts from Lists of Hs oe tak’. LD 
Findlater, Mr., notice by, for Pastis ntedtteny’ ‘Rebura as to 

Dormant Funds in Chancery (Ireland) oe ae otek 2h 
Funds in Chancery, amount of, and how invested... a tt 17 
Ireland, Opinion of Master of the Rolls in, as to urgent need of 

publicity for Irish Lists of oy ~ GG i 2 
Jewellery, plate, &c., belonging to Suitors, wiehe’ deposited eee Ze 

~ Leighton, Mr. Stanley,—Result of Motion, 1883 . ue i ee 
List (1881), crude form of ... ca a EY era at ae 
Parliamentary investigations as to ... af ere a NOT 
Frecedent, for improvement in form of Listof ... ie we D4 
Publicity, evidence of great value of 2 18 
Royal Courts of Justice, Suitors’ money apptie’ “aa piiflaing of 17 
Press, Opinions‘of, on Debate in House of Commons ,.. fae 23 
Suggestions for issue of List of in improved form bt 20, 24 


Estates Reverting to the Crown— 


Act of Parliament as to on io abe we re 36 

Advertisements for Next of Kin, Spachien: Of: we. 26, 28, 31 

Blake, Mrs. Helen, £140,000 for Next of Kin fae he aka, a0 
Brown, Mrs. Mangin (£200,000) __,.. et ie ii 4k. 20 

Litigation, as to Estate, history of _ ... dus io weRiee wee 


Dewell, Thomas, claim by Next of Kin for 30 years’ interest. wae - 30 
Kohler Case. Successfukelaim by Next of Kin, lengthy litigation 28 


Maxwell, Sir Herbert, M.P., Notice by _... mH vet wre oad. 
Parliamentary Return of 1832, extracts from vee nes sev 33 

Suggestion for further Return ... : we =O 
Queen’s Proctor. Evidence as to how biketes are fea aii imik OE 
Solicitor to Treasury— Es ¢ 

. Advertisements by, for Next of Kin in 1882... cease 27 

Receipts by, 1877-1880 . ee ies f 36 
Turner, John, successful cinta by Next of ‘Kin ea £57, 000 base e L 
Upcroft Estate (£160,000). Notice by Mr. Colman, M.P. wey 633 
Windfalls for Royalty—a curious inquirer.., va av ve 38 


Heirs at Law versus Charities— 


Charitable Bequests, Heirs at Law often benefited by .4. ie. 92 
Invalid Charitable Bequests, instances of .., ie liat to eh Ss 
Mortmain Act, extract from .. hes a. Asma) “St 

n v -beneficial to Next of Kin sei see nek nad feces 
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Heirs at Law versus Charities (continued) — 
Smith’s ‘‘ Poor Kin’? Case—Decision of Master of the Rolls 
History of Bequest ves vad ve 
. Increased value of original panded wed 
Number of “Claimants” vi ie 
SS Unintentional Benefaction,”—amusing mrecdate 
Valid Charitable Bequests, instances of 


Indian Intestates— . . 
Act of Parliament concerning estates of 
Advertisements for Claimants to.estates of 
Bombay, estates of persons dying in Sar 
Calcutta, extracts from official lists of Intestates ... 
Lists of, how published re 
Madras, estates of persons dying in ... 
Registrars, large estates in charge of 
_ Suggestions for greater publicity as to lists of 


Indian Loot— 

Act of Parliament relating to zs 

Banda and Kirwee Booty (£700,000) 
Curious and valuable items ... i ies ca 
Debate in House of Lords, concerning 
Delay in distribution of ... ab or 
History of the case oa ae 
Parliamentary Returns peer hcriae 
Promissory Notes claim to, Sees for 

Chinsurah Booty Case : Rn vin 

Deccan Case—claim of £8, 000, 000 . 

Suggestions to Claimants 


Lapsed Legacies— 

Curious instances of 
Duncombe, Hy. Stuart Gar. (£25, 000)... 
Maltman, Gavin Case (£10, bc 
Snowdon, William, ease of 
Transit of Venus—! 

How such funds are “ieale with in eer y 

Presumption of Life (Limitation) Scotland Act 


Lost at Sea— 


lost by 


49, 50 


Advertisements for persons supposed to have been drowned 82, 89, 86 


Families drowned—litigation between Next of Kin : 
- Lutine, remarkable history of the loss of ... 3 


82, 84 
79, 83 
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Lest at Sea (continued)— PAGE 
Missing Seamen, litigation concerning propetee left to 85 
Thetis, large amount of specie recovered from wreck of ... 81 
Wreck Chart, 1880, extract from 86 
Wreck Recovery and Salvage Company, solleane of 82 

Lost Wills— 

Action by Heir at Law against his mother on account of a 122 
Body exhumed to search for a <a ee wae aie 123 
Extracts from legal decisions concerning ... on 120, 123 
Gladstone, Miss, case of e ae alg Ne hy oh ahaa 
Large Rewards offered for 123, 124 
St. Leonards, Lord, case of ‘el Ze 
Singular discovery of . ie os 120, 122 
Somerset House Depository for Wills of Haane persons ae 123 

Lotteries— 

Act of Parliatnent as to suppression of ... ee sae LG 
Advertisement as to a State Lottery, specimen of =... 116 
Lottery Prizes—Extraordinary anecdotes as to 117-119 

Funds unclaimed, how dealt with a i ae vals 
Paris Lottery, large number of prizes 119 

Misers— 

Chiffonnier, 400,000 francs “scraped” together by a 113 
Clark, J.—strange combination of avarice and liberality 111.- 
Colonial,—Romantic case... ail, : ya Ls 
French , a ee ae 109, 113 
Hoards of, often revert to Heirs at Tew ae Next of Rin 109 
' Luhorne, Mary, £40,000 left by ae bar ORS 
Miserly habits in the great and noble 111 
¥, Knights - 112 
Rag and bone collector, ee sum left oe a x 114 
Rhodes, Wiliiam,—Large windfall for charities ... tf 110 

:Aissing Relatives— 

Advertisements for, with obsérvations thareae ae 130, 181, 133 
invaluable as ameans of tracing ; wy how 

Arctic Expeditions, estimated expense of .., Sue a uw. 184 
Next of Kin interested in result as in» 138 
Reward offered by Lady Franklin ie on we «184 
Search for Sir John Franklin ; be se 130 
Australian exploring party, reward offered for ee bOn ed va 184 
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Missing Relatives (continued)— 
Kidnapping case es he oa Pe 
Probate suit as to ‘rs iss ot 
Romantio Chancery suit regarding .., 


Naval Prize Money— 


Advertisement as to distribution of... 
Extracts from applications respecting 
Parliamentary Return respecting 
Passengers, claim by, to share in 
Prizes, yery valuable ,., as 
Unclaimed shares, suggestion as to... 


Restitution— 


Advertisements, specimens of 
Conscience Money notices. .., 
Convict, restitution bya .... 
Convicts, Next of Kin entitled to anos, left ee 


Soldiers’ Balances Unclaimed— 


Act of Parliament dealing with © 

Advertisement for Next of Kin 

Claimants, extracts from letters of ... 

Extracts from official lists of.. s sate 

Soldier, complaint by, of aa mode of publighe ste of 
Suggestion for Parliamentary Return as to 


Treasure Trove— 


“ Find” by a labourer on oh 
Litigation, concerning <; e.2 or 
Lord of a Manor, anecdote of... a 
Of what it consists ... tis one ote 
Punishment for concealing ... ne Fee 


Unclaimed Dividends— 
(i.) Bank of England. 
- Act of Parliament concerning ... 
Amount of .., oe 
- Boxes, &c. deposited with, aodtonts very Paige 
» notice to claimants respecting 
’ Claimants, Advertisement for 
: + (second) Bi ay ork 
Dhisteref, extract from 7...  “*.. A rt 
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59 
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58 
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146 
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73 
76 
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76 
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93 
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99 
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Unclaimed Dividends (continued)— 


Remarkable case, £20,000 forgotten ... 
Suggestion for further publicity ounoeramng 
What becomes of ... ie son oa 
(ii) South Sea Company. 
History of ... vee 
Lists of Unclaimed Dividends, Extracts from 
Suggestion for publication of Revised List of 
To whom to apply respecting affairs of ... 


oe oe “908 


PAGE 


val “98 
«+. 97-99 
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100 
103 
103 
103 


Unclaimed Dividends of Companies generally, sugges- 


tion for periodically advertising of ... 
(iii.) Bankruptcy. 

Act of Parliament concerning 
Amount of, in 1864... ves 

Delay in Disteibation’ of Dividends cas 
Memorial to Harl Cairns, extracts from ... 

--Old Bankruptcy Laws, extracts from ... 

Times, suggestion by Editor of ... see 
Undistributed Assets, amount of... on 


oe » greater publicity desirable as 


Unexpected Assets— 
Advertisements, notifying ... 
Chancery Suit, extraordinary, as to 
Creditors, pleasant surprise for fee 


gee go 


136, 137, 


Hast India Railway See 000 * Sarplus Assets if 


How they accrue 


Unclaimed Funds— :: 


Heads of Bill for collection and distribution of all.. 7 


Whimsical Wills— —- 


A prolific source of litigation’ hy 

Curious Bequests—Of body, by a lady © 
Of body, by a Frenchman vee 
Of a heart... 
To a brother, “ 
To Cat, Dog, and Monkey 
To Cats, with note of Law Suit arising out of 
To Daughters, their weight in £1 notes 
To a Horse ) 
Toa Wife 006 
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Whimsical Wills (continued)— PAGE 
Death-bed Gifts,—caution ... bighe Hick ali bike ae soe1 OO 
Dunlop, Dr., extract from Willof .... le a mis we =163 
Fortune to accumulate, remarkable figures af nee ane - 168 
Furstone, good news for persons of thisname ... ans 34 L66 
Johnson, Dr., Legacy to Black Servant... a or rues 
Lady Will-makers, lines on .., Ree ae any axe. 159 
Lawyers’ Wills,—Extracts from  ... eos ane nae a 168 
Legacy to a Housemaid (£15,000) ... as soi on ae LOO 

4 » King’s*Counsel. ... ee ‘fe “ ate ww. 158 

wa », Labourer (£20,000) .., Ane pra et ces ace EO 
i », Lady by abachelor  .., ace “te aa we =168 
», Undertaker =: A a a hats Oe 
atintaiino, death-bed gifts to Next of Kin i vee get ean Ow 
Pakington, Sir John, curious testamentary dispositions of joa, pL 00 


Rhyming Wills.. a e a ba 4 te 165, 166 
Rosaz, Gteuelior de, extract from remarkable Will (0) rr why B4s 
Testamentary candour 36 i sea an re weauhed 
Testamentary brevity... sat oN ws aa ae we =168 
Thellusson Case ig Ray Ade ta ia ee, Or etn 
Similar cases .., ye oie vie 3 re cee Oe 


Wife cut off evith’s ehiliing re hea a oe ee Ret LOr, 
Will not to be opened for 100 years... Gee Loans ee 124 LOG 
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Extracts from Opinions of the Press. 


Mr. Preston’s little book on the subject of missing Heirs at Law, Whim- 
sical Wills, &e., contains many interesting anecdotes. . . —Saturday Review. 


Deserves notice for its originality as the first book of the kind, its his- 
torical interest and curious facts, as well as for its practical utility Phas 
In no other country could there be so much Unclaimed Money, or so many 
persons ignorant of their claims or how to establish them. . . . —Academy, 

A most interesting shilling’s-worth.—Graphic. 

This work is what it professes to be... . while the information fur- 
nished is very valuable. To our readers the three Chapters on Army Prize 
Money, Naval Prize Money, and. Indian Loot, will be found especially 
interesting ., . . —Naval and Military Gazette. 


A very useful Handy Book. .,. . . Most persons will agree with the 
author’s opinion, that greater publicity ought to be given, than is now the 
case, to the fact that there are large sums of Army and Navy ce Money 
in hand... .—Broad Arrow. 


An amusing and instructive little work, with an unusually clear Index.— 
Statist. 


This is indeed a “ Handy Book,” specially recommending itself to Heirs 
at Law, Next of Kin, and persons in search of a clue to Unclaimed Money. 
Jt gives the most valuable hints. .... The stories told in illustration of 
many points are uncommonly good. ... . —Weekly Times. . 

From the facts set forth in this little book, it is shown that enormous © 
sums of money ays remain eres: elaine in many directions.—Daily 
Chroniele. 

Will prove an invaluable source of amusement to many.—Public Opinion. 


All will read with tor the curious pores contained in this useful 
manual.—lIiterary World.» 

Every one who buys it, and has faith, may read it with the glorious hope 
that through the expenditure of a shilling he may find himself entitled to a 
legacy of a thousand pounds at least. ... . —Mark Lane Express. 

Mr. Preston deserves the thanks of the community for the publication 
of his little work .. . . it is both amusing and interesting in the highest 
MERTOO. fe a0 3 2s —Freemason. 

Full of quaint details and infinitely more amusing than nine- -tenths of 
the novels that inundate our book-shelves.— Whitehall Review. 


A remarkable little book. .... Even those who hare no expectations 
whatever may y read it with interest.— City Press, 








Country. 
_ Its curiots contents will interest many Other people than those in 
search of Unclaimed Money or: Lost Relatives. — Liverpool Daily 
Courier. 


Invaluable to fortune-hunters and expectant legatees.—Leeds Times. 


Ireland. 
Certain to prove of immense utility.—Londonderry Journal. 
Contains plenty of solid instruction for people who imagine they are 


entitled to some deceased relative’s real or personal estate.—Irish Daily 
News, 


Scotland. 
Will have interest for some people in every town and village.— 
Scotsman. 
All who harbour any suspicion that some one or another of their relations 


may have died and left them a mint of money, should ee a copy of 
this little book.— People’s Journal. 





Wales. 
A singularly interesting little book.— Welshman. 


_ Channel Islands. 
Pod hairs a good deal of very interesting matter.—Jersey Times. 


An admirable work, replete with practical information, — Guernsey 
Star. 


American. 
Interesting and unique.—New York Herald. 


If Mr. Preston could only sell a copy of this little book fait every one of 
the anxious persons in this country in search of a clue to Unclaimed Money 
or the like, he would not need to work another day, but could retire on his 
shillings.—Albany Law Journal. 


There are few subjects more interestiig, éspecially to readers in the 
New World.—New York World. 


Colonial. 
Most amusing and instructive.— Ontario Eventng Times. 


A strange and interesting record of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
South Australian Register. 


Most interesting and amusing.—Natal Mercury. 


Indian. 


One of the most amusing works it has been our lot to peruse— 
Madras Times, 


CHAMBERS'S INDEX TO NEXT OF KIN, 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


United Kingdom. 


To all who have any hopes of succeeding to fortunes of which they at 
present know nothing, this book will prove of great and abiding interest. 
—Morning Post. 

Ought to prove valuable to all interested in Unclaimed Money.—Standard. 

A vast number of persons are interested without their knowledge in 
unclaimed property. The compiler has collected the information requisite 
to put many thousands of persons in the way of getting property they 
know nothing about.—Academy. 

_ A good many people might be richer than they are if they only knew of 
the good tidings in store for them.— Daily News. 


A very happy idea.—Lcho. 


With large sums locked up in Chancery, not to speak of large sums of 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c., still awaiting their proper owners, this Index 
certainly seems to supply a want.— Graphic. 


Well worthy of perusal by every one.—Public Onion 


In its compilation a great amount of time must have been expended.— 
News of the World. 


There are thousands to whom this book would be an absolute fortune.— 
Weekly Times. 


- How many thousands are there at home, on the Continent, and in the 

Colonies, who fancy that they will one day come into’ something handsome! 
To all who have any legitimate expectations this work will afford all the 
information desired.—Huropean Mail. 

It is certainly useful to know the address of a person oo has kept copies 
of all such Adyertisements.—Solicitors’ Journal. 

A week never passes without one or more applications being made to 
us respecting missing Next of Kin Advertisements.—Lloyd’s. 

A most painstaking and laborious publication.—Commercial Gazette. 

A very interesting compilation to very many people.—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 

The compiler has favoured us with a copy, feeling, no doubt, that it is a 
part of the province of education to enlighten the community upon their 
neglected rights of property.—School Board Chronicle. 

Should legacy have already been claimed, anxiety is set at rest, and 
money saved that would otherwise be spent in useless searches _—Leeds 
Mercury. 


This is a wonderful book for “ Claimants.’—Manchester Examiner and 
Times. 


A ready, reliable source of information for Next of Kin.—Leeds ree 
1mes. 

~ A work of vast research, and a most valuable guide as to the lost or 
missing during the last 150 years.—Londonderry Journal, 


‘CHAMBERS’S INDEX TO NEXT OF KIN. 
Hatracts from Opinions of the Press (Conttnued). 


Inyaluable to fortune-hunters or expectant legatees.—Bradford Daily 
Telegraph. 

In novels people are often made to pick up fortunes out of a chance 
newspaper, and the incident is dismissed by the reader as growing out of 
the author’s imagination ; what ought to surprise is, not that fortunes are 
sometimes thus obtained, but that millions of pounds sterling should be 
going about begging for an owner, fortunes advertising themselves to an 
incredulous and indifferent public.—Anglo-American Times. 

Ought to be in the hands of every expectant legatee, and in the office of 
every Law Agent.—Hdinburgh Courant. 

Also useful to parties returning from abroad after long years of absence. 
North British Advertiser. j 

Cannot but prove pretty extensively useful.— Western Daily Press. 

A copy of a Next of Kin Advertisement is often sufficient to give a 
direct clue to Unclaimed Money.—Sunderland Herald. 

One of those red books, which by force of custom promise in their very 
colour to guide somebody to somewhere or something pleasant.— Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 

Tts value to Solicitors and others cannot be over-estimated.— Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. 

It is a wonderful attempt at classifying the numerous Advertisements for 
Missing Relatives.—Sheffield Times. 

A work which no Solicitor’s office should be without.—Reading Mercury. 

Colonial and other Notices. 

Great wealth not unfrequently comes to those who never anticipated it. 
..... The book will be useful to all, more especially to colonists long 
absent from the land of their birth. New Zealand Herald. 

Were we to quote the numerous notices given this valuable work by the 
English Press, they would almost fill the entire magazine.—Illustrated 
Household Magazine. 

In India and the Colonies this Index must be continually in request.— 
Overland Mail. 

A very curious and suggestive book.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Many persons in the United States are Heirs to fortunes left them by 
deceased relatives.—Indianopolis Journal, 

There is unquestionably a vast amount of property lying Unclaimed in 
England. Heirs are less difficult to find now that communication with 
the Colonies-is rapid and constant; but even now the number of Adver- 
tisements for Next of Kin proves that the difficulty often arises. ...- 
North China Herald. 


© th. te ge FE PS ae a era a 
The Index (Fourth Edition) is published in Parts. Alphabetical Letters A—Z, 
es ae each: Complete (neatly bound), 10s, 6d. Post Free of any 
00 eller. . 


Norz.—All Letters should be addressed to— 
EDWARD PRESTON (owner of the Copyright of CHAMBERS’S Index), 
1, GREAT COLLEGE-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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